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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME L 



fTlHIS series of reports is intended to make known to those 
who are engaged in eduoation in- India) -what is being 
attempted or achieved by all ranks of workers in the same fi3ld. 
It conveys no orders, and contains no declarations of Ooyemment 
policy. The writers alone are responsible for the opinions expressed ; 
and the choice of a subject does not imply the intention to hold up 
for imitation the system of instmotion described. India con- 
tains within her borders people who differ from one another in race, 
religion, history, kngaage, social usages^ more widely than the 
nations of Europe ; so that no certain conclusion can be drawn as to the 
probable effect in one Province of methods of instroction whicb 
have been found to succeed in another. But, in spite of the 
sharp contrasts of character end intelligence that underlie edu- 
cation in India, one Imperial policy controls the whole ; and in 
virtue of this a common interest tinites all who, whether in the 
service of Government or not, are striving to promote good 
teaching in schools or colleges. The range and variely of the 
problems with which we are concerned give scope for the free 
play of ideas on the subject, and justify an ampler and more dis- 
cursive style of treatment than is possible under the conditions 
which govern the production of official reports. 

The bulk of the population of India is engaged in agricul- 
ture. Viewed therefore in the light of the numbers directly 
affected, by far the greatest part of Indian education means the 
provision of good rural primary schools for the sons of agri- 
culturists. In the Central Provinces, Mr. Sharp writes, " the 
rural school, established out of nothing, and in the teeth of 
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opposition, itself had to create the want that it was destined to 
fulfil." This is not true of all parts of India; consequently, the 
system which Mr. Sharp describes may be regarded as the treat- 
ment of our most momentous problem in its most perplexing 
form. Those who arei familiar with the morement in other 
countries towards making the course of ixkstructlon in rural 
schools more ''practical", will recognise the gimiltfit|^ of the 
lines on which the rural school in the Central Provinces has 
been developed; the half-time school, so designed as to allow the 
children to work in the fields during the rest of the day; the 
modification of the curriculum to suit their requirements, and 
also to adapt the school to the needs of the minority who are 
not agriculturists; the school gardensi, the lessons on village 
records, practically iEustrated in the fields; the training of the 
teachers on a farm, and ike lessons on " agriculture " given in 
the village school, with the limits within which such lessons 
can be useful. Valuable as farm training is for primary 
teachers, in order to turn their eyes on to the external world, 
and induoe them to base their lessons in the village school 
upon common things familiar to the children, it does not pre- 
tend to aim at reforming agricultural practice. The object of 
the village school is to make the children '' observers, thinkers, 
experimenters" in however humble a degree; it is not an 
agency for teaching the agricultural population how to conduct 
their business. 

School Boards, School Committees^ District Councils, 
Inspectors, examinations, standards, normal schools and certi- 
ficated teachers— these things are English in origin; and 
within the framework so constructed, we see, in the lively 
picture which Mr. Sharp has painted, the school at work; the 
malgusar and the patwarf; the boys repeating their fractional 
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tables according to immemorial cuetom, and solving aritii« 
metical problems by tLe traditional mles; learning their 
sacred poetry by metlkods which have a native technique and 
terminology of their own; chanting it to Indian music; 
writing the appropriate auspicious words or formal salutations 
in their sums and their letters; learning something of the in- 
tricacies of Indian land tenure, and drilling by the native system 
of physical exercises called Deshi Kasrat We, watching them, 
discuss the place of object lessons in such, a scheme of instruc- 
tion, the encouragement of Heimaitunde, the application of 
the doctrines of Frobel, and the rendering of " capillary attrac- 
tion " into intelligible Hindi. 

The system followed in tbe Central Provinces has its dis- 
tinguishing cbaracteristics, and tbese may be worth study, with- 
out assuming that they are necessarily superior to other ways of 
dealing with the same question, nor tbat they will certainly 
succeed in another soil. The half-time school has been tried 
elsewhere, but not hitherto with equally good results; the 
distinct rural curriculum is a feature not found in all provincial 
systems; the School Committee, which appears on the whole to 
succeed in giving the villagers an interest in their school with- 
out exciting them to undue interference, is worth the attention 
of those who are considering its extension; Deshi Kasrat is 
already attaining popularity in some other provinces which 
have not already their own varieties of physical exercises. The 
solidity and brightness of the school premises, often the 
best kept buildings in the village, are also a characteristic in 
which the Central Provinces difFer from some others in which 
primary education is more widely diffused. 

But in its intermixture of English and native methods, here 
an indigenous tradition utilised, there an English form super- 
imposed, the system described in this volume is typical of pri- 
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mary schools, and indeed of the whole educational fabric, 
throughout India. It is an intermixture requiring great skiU 
and care in its detailed adjustments, so as neither to perpetuate 
the native routine of antiquity, nor to bewilder the simple 
countryman with demands for " Socratic and Pestalozzic 
methods ", but to produce an adaptation which the villager can 
understand, and the Englishman approve. The highest powers 
of the educational officer are exercised in making effective in 
the elementary school the contact between Western ideals and 
native life. On the one side, he has to winnow out the peda- 
gogy which comes from Europe, until all that is merely for- 
mula, catchword or apparatus has been rejected, and only that 
which is essential remains. On the other side, he needs the 
gift of entering completely into native modes of thought; an 
intimate knowledge of the language of the country, and a vivid 
sympathy with its people. 



H. W. ORANGE, 
Director General of Education 

in India. 
Simla, November 190$. 
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XV THB 



CENTRAL PROVINCES. 



SectkMi L«-JNTRODUCTORY. 

1. The following pages are an attempt to describe the work- intiodiietoiy 
ing of rural schools in the Central Provinces. The picture of '•™»^- 
the school occupies section II ; the analysis and building up of 

its constituent parts are given in sections III to XIII ; section 
XIY summarises and reviews the objects aimed at and the ex* 
tent to which they are attained. 

2. Our business in these pages is almost solely with rural 
primary schools for boys. Out of a total of 2^663 educational 
institutions and of 142,720 scholars in the proviuoe, 2,123 boys' 
schools and 123,331 male scholars are of the primary grade; 
and of these schools the great bulk are rural. The districts 
over which these schools are scattered vary greatly in their 
physical and ethnographical characteristics. The Central 
Provinces are not among the most advanced of the great divi- 
sions of India. They contain hilly tracts of wide extent, hard 
of access and notorious for fever, thin-soiled, covered with forest, 
whither the aboriginal tribes fled for refuge when the flood of 
Indo-Aryan invasion swept over the richer plains below. 
There, in the fastnesses of the Satpura and Yindhya hills, they 
still dwell, forming even now twenty-four per cent of the po- 
pulation — Oonds, Eols, Eorkus, and Baigas — a shy and super- ^ 
stitiiouB folk almost wholly unamenable to the influences of 
civilisation. To the west of these hill tracts are the Bhils; in 

the east the inhabitants are Uriya — a race (perhaps unjustly) 
reckoned among the most backward of India. From north and 

9 
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eouth the waves of Hindu conquest have crept up the valleys 
and lapped the bases of the hills — ^from the north Eurmis and 
Lodhis, neither of them castes of exalted origin; from the south 
the Marathas. In the rural tracts the Muhammadan element 
is a negligible quantity. 

3. The density of the population is only just over one 
hundred persons per square mile. And yet the fig^ures dealing 
with education (ludicrous as they would appear in a Suropean 
country) are not unsatisfactory when compared with other 
parts of India. Of the boys of a school-going age fifteen per 
cent, of the girls just over one per cent., are actually under 
instruction. Eight per cent, may be taken as the figure for 
both sexes together. 

4. It is for the cultivating and labouring classes that the 
rural primary school ia chiefly intended. Hence such a school 
is primarily ''half-time"; that is, the children who will be 
expected in the future, and are even now called upon, to engage 
in manual labour^ attend school for only three hours in the 
early morning, the rest of the day being tiius left free. Such a 
pupil enters at the age of five or six years, and generally 
leaves school (passing the Primary Examination) at any age 
from ten to fourteen years. His education is then ended. 

6. It is such a school which I have endeavoured to describe 
in the following pages, in the preparation of which I beg to 
acknowledge the aid accorded me by Mr. A. Monro, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instructidn, who read through tiie draft of each 
•action and added valuable suggestions; and of Mr. F. G. Sly, 
the Director of Agriculture, and Mr. B. McGavin Spenoe, the 
Superintendent of the Training Institution, Jubbulpore, who 
looked over the portions dealing with the Normal Agricultural 
Class and the Training Institution, and supplied me with data. 
I have also received help from Mr. Joshi, the Superintendent 
of the Experimental Farm, Mr. lianpat Lai Choube, the In- 
spector of Schools, Feudatory States (in the section on Deshi 
Kturat), and the Deputy Inspectors of Jubbulpore and Hoshan. 
gabad (in the compiling of model patwaris' papers and the de- 
scription of the Shahpur School Garden respectively). 
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ScctkHi II.— EXAMPLE OP A RURAL SCHOOL 

6. Let us imagine ounelyes to be approaching a typical Tht vllUffe. 
Tillage containing a typical BchooL The village conaistB of a 
itraggling cluster of mud huts irregularly grouped along a 

street^ with outlying hamlets lor the lower castes. It possesses 
from six to eight hundred inhabitants. The majority of these 
are cultiyatoiB; and our approach is made between fields of 
young wheat and pulse. The school is primary and of the 
ordinary rund type, affording instruction to the children of the 
Tillage in which it is situated, and to such as care to walk a 
mile or tiro from surrounding hamlets. 

7. Our visit is expected; and, some quarter of a mile from ^JjJJt£» 
our destination, we perceive a little group awaiting our arrival. 

This is the school committee, composed of the village elders. 
The nudguzar, or landlord of the village, steps forward to greet 
us and introduces the fonohAog (committee) one by one. The 
tall gentleman of somewhat military aspect is the Bajput pro- 
prietor of a neighbouring village, which, having no school of 
its own, sends its children here ; the stout member, whose ears 
are encircled by two strings of gold plaques, and whose bright 
yellow cap is set rather rakishly on whitening locks, is the local 
hania^ or merchant, whose duties in connexion with the school 
are to teach £he boys the mysteries of cash-book and ledger; he 
of the black garb and spare features is the village accountant or 
Patwofi, usually of the Eayasth or writer caste, who maintains 
the land records, and is expected to make the youthful husband- 
men understand how fortunate they are, sua si bona norint ; the 
rest are substantial tenants, whose hard hands and weather- 
beaten faces proclaim the rigours of their honourable toil. 

8. A little procession is now formed, the Kotwar or village 
watchman, running in front with his spear of office ; next our- 
selves, and finally the fanch-log, who at first answer but shyly 
to our questions, but ai length inform us that the school is 
managed by the District Council, that fifty boys read in it and 
attend very regularly; that the master is a good man, better 
than the last (some voices of dissent in the background), who 

b2 
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spoiled the Bchool; that tiie malgtizar giyes great help and 
is BO much interested in. education that he deserves a letter 
from the Government informing him of the fact. Then would 
not the malguzar like a girls' school in the village as wellP 
Surely some of the inhabitants have daughters who should learn 
to read and write P ** No, huzoor; for we are poor men, 
and such daughters as we have must learn rather to grind and 
knead and cook and carry water." Meanwhile we have advanced 
up the little street; and these foes of female emancipation 
are released from the necessily of further argument by the 
appearance of the school-house^ which stands, separated from 
the village by an open play-ground, under the shade of a giant 
ptpaZ-tree. And before the garden-gate bows and scrapes the 
Bchoolmaater, clad in white pyjamas and turban, and a black 
alpaca coat. 
Thg w^oo* 9. The school premises are ordinarily a square enclosure, 

the front half being taken up by a walled garden, the back by 
the house itself « The garden consists of plots cultivated by pu- 
pils and containing flowers, English vegetables and experiment- 
al crops. The house is fronted by a good verandah which leads 
into a bright, airy room ; sometimes the front wall is practically 
done away with, and its place supplied by pillars or wire-panels. 
Both house and compound wall are well white-washed (by the 
Local Board); often they are the only white-washed things 
in the village, unless there be a polioe-house or a cattle-pound. 
To-day an arch of leaves spans the garden-gate, fringing a 
golden "Welcome" on red doth; a row of flags and flowery 
festoons leads thence to the verandah, where more gold letter- 
ing calls down blessings on the visitors, the spelling of whose 
names and titles, even when iu English, is quite curiously 
correct, 
oa 10. Let us pass under the triumphal arch, between these 
simple, well-meant tributes, and the little groups of expectant 
villagers, into the building itself and see what it contains. 

11. A rural school in these provinces contains five olassea-^ 
(1) the infant classi (2) the first class, divided into two sectionsi 
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(3) the second class, (4) the third class, and (6) the fourth class, 
which ends the primary course with the so-called Primary 
Examination. In a school thus divided, a certificated master 
is supposed to be able to teach and manage forty boys; a moni- 
tor half that number. We were told by the committee that 
some fifty boys read in this school. Hence we expect and find 
both a master and a monitor. The former has studied either in 
a Normal school or in one of the local training classes; hence 
his general educational qualifications rise a standard or two 
above the fourth class ; and he has imbibed some knowledge of 
school method and management. The monitor is a lad of the 
village, who has passed his Primary Examination and shows a 
bent for teaching; he takes the little boys, and at the end of 
this year will be sent for a couple of years' training at the 
Normal school, whence he will emerge a full-blown teacher. 
The minimum pay of a master begins at Bs. 8 per month ; he 
may rise to Bs. 15 or even Bs. 2D in a rural school; but he is 
often a pluralist — ^village postmaster, pound-keeper, vendor 
of sitamps and quinine; and th^ese subsidiary posts may 
swell his pay to over B^s. 20. Such appointments, together 
with the headmasterships of Vernacular middle schools, are 
the plums of the rural teacher's service and are kept as prizes 
for the most deserving. The monitor draws from Bs. 2 to Bs. 4 
per month. The duties to be performed are not arduous; for 
rural schools are primarily intended for '^half-timers," t.e., 
the sons of farmers or labourers, whose parents would object 
to their attending school all day. For, in the first place, they 
are required to help in light labour in the fields; and, in the 
second, if they do not early grow accustomed to exposure, they 
will, so it is believed, be unable to face the midday sun in later 
life. Hence the half-time system Cas been devised, giving such 
boys three hours of instruction in the morning (7 to 10 o'clock^^ 
the course comprising the '^ three B's " and a minimum of geo- 
graphy, with such purely utilitarian subjects as accounts and 
Patwaris* papers. Any rural school may, however, contain 
full-timers as well (though they are few) — ^the sone of the 
malguzar^ the hania, the patwari and the schoolmaster himself 
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wIlo require a little more tlian tlie minimum of knowledge and 
can afford the time to return after breakfast for two hours' 
further instruction in agriculture and more advanced geo- 
graphy and arithmetic. 

12. How is the process of instruction carried on P A precise 
answer is impossible; because the modem system of inspection, 
which regards the process rather than enquires into the results, 
is, for two reasons, almost impracticable in an Indian school. 
Firstly, surprise visits are very hard to manage in a country 
where even the humblest throne is beaten upon by a fierce 
light, and where the means of locomotion are slow and cum- 
brous; hence preparation is always possible, and we fail to tee 
the real thing. Secondly, even if we succeed in entering unob- 
served, the boys as well as the master are likely to be so much 
upset by the imexpected portent, that the former can only stare 
vacuously, and the latter, when asked to deliver a lesson, either 
waxes painfully rhetorical or collapses. But, could we assume 
the cloak of invisibility and stand unseen upon the threshold, 
what we ought to see is something of this sort. In the verandah 
are seated the infants and the first class, under the immediate 
care of the monitor, who is at present kneeling on the floor and 
showing the infants, who sprawl around him, how to form 
letters and count with cowries or seeds. Meantime he must 
keep half an eye upon class I, who are writing simple words 
and sentences on their slates; soon he will have to transfer 
thither his whole attention, and take each section through a 
reading lesson, while the infants play with their cowries, or 
disport themselves as they see fit. The second class is also 
taught by the monitor, but is just now inside, working out 
arithmetic questions under the master's vigilance. In half 
an hour, when the master has set down the two highest classes 
to writing work, he will take his turn in the verandah, and, 
while the boys of the second section of class I are labouring 
through an addition-sum, will turn his attention to the first 
section and the infants, thus leaving the monitor free to go 
inside and orally instruct class II in reading or the multiplica- 
tion tables. At present, however, he is engaged with his two 
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proper olaBses^ the third and fourth; and, while the former 
writes copies, he is explaining the globe to the latter, or 
questioning them in the lesson they have prepared overnight at 
heme. All this requires carefulty constructed time-tables; and, 
eren so, the criticism is likely to be that the school, especially 
for so small a staff, is too much sub-diyided ; for (class I being 
in reality double) there are practically no less than six sbm- 
dards. 

13. As regards method and class management, strict rules ifviHodsof 
of guidance are laid down in the training classes and normal 
schools; and books upon these subjects haT« been published 
in the Yemacular by the Department. Oenerally speaking, 
class-answering is in vogue (perhaps too much so) in the small 
classes; in classes III and lY we find individual answering 
and taking of places, on the results of which the monthly class* 
order is made out. Cram, learning by rote and unintelligent 
instruction of every kind are discouraged in favour of ocular 
demonstration and thorough comprehension. The in&nts must 
be taught by means of pictures and objects; the elements of 
arithmetic are explained with reference to the ''ball-frame** 
or to bags of cowries. Oeography must be illustrated by a 
walk to the tank or the river, and the discovery of miniature 
islands, capes and gulfs. Understanding of the PaUoarii map 
is attained by an excursion to the fields; botany may not be 
attempted without the dissection of leaves and flowers, nor 
agriculture without the display of prescribed apparatus. Above 
all, the constant use of the black-board, the map and the pic- 
ture is insisted on. So much for precept; but, in practice, the 
native teacher is often wedded to ways that result from centuries 
of fundit-lore — ^the droning of unintelligent repetition, the 
despotism of the ipse dixit that scorns, because it fears, an 
explanation; still, training has already effected much; and 
uncertificated teachers are rapidly being replaced by qualified ^ 
men. 

14. Now let us go from class to class, and observe of whatThsinfaat 
boys they are composed, and what they know. And first the 
infant classy because here commences the school career, and 
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because, as it is in the verandah, it is the first to catch otir 
attention. As we monnt the steps, the little iellows stand up, 
and, at the word of the head-boy (distinguished by a badge on 
the arm), make a salutation, Salaam, ek, do. The infants are 
aged fiye or six; in remoter villages, their costume will be 
limited to a rupee or a string of beads; they sit on the floor 
in a semicircle in front of a portion of the wall on wEich are 
hung cards of letters and other simple appliances. These letters 
are four or five inches high, and formed with seeds of the 
tamarind-tree sewn or gummed on sheets of white card-board. 
The. seeds are large, round and fiat, and of a rich brown colour 
well suited for the purpose. Not only are letters exhibited (in 
the Nagri or other script — ^for plurality of language is a 
' difficulty in a province within whose borders are spoken Hindi 
of several dialects,, Marathi, Urdu, TTriya, Guzarati and TeluguJ, 
but also numbers and simple figures, the square, the circle^ etc. 
Each infant possesses a bag of about a hundred similar seeds, 
with which he forms these letters, numbers and figures on the 
floor, and learns 'their names. This achieved, a shallow trough 
of sand is place^ before them, where they trace the same with 
their fingers. .Oounting and simple addition are taught by 
means of the tamarind seeds. There is a collection of pic- 
tures of animals and objects, the latter generally the handiwork 
of the master. There are also painted models in clay or lac of 
common fruit, vegetables^ etc. — ^the mango, guava, custard- 
^\ipple, melon, brinjal, etc. ; all these the children are accustomed 
to recognise. In addition to these activities, the infant is taught 
stories, songs and games. This little fellow will tell us in the 
broadest Bundeli how "Ek raja hathe aur ek rani hatki*' and 
how Nal lost his kingdom to Pushkar by gambling and suffered 
in exile with his queen Damyanti. The coryphoBus is next 
called upon for a song, but develops a sudden coyness, till he is 
turned with his face to the wall, not by way of disgrace but to 
rescue him from the disturbing contemplation of ourselves; 
then, after various wrigglings and contortions he begins with 
considerable vivacity and self-possession, " Suraj nikala; hua 
tdherai* to which all the infants rejoin in chorus; and so on 
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Arongh all tCe list of duties which a model injEant will per- 
£onn in the coarse of the day. But the coryphoeus is really 
in his element when a game is suggested, and he sits as raja 
while the rest make ihei^ doggrel petitions; or he leads the 
Indian equivalents of blind Hookey and Catch- who«can — some- 
what milder sports than those of Europe, but admirably suited 
to amuse the juvenile Hindu. 

Id, We may now pass to the moiie staid sections of class I. ^^^^^^ i* 
Of these, the first section is lower than the second; here the 
boy first becomes the proud possessor of a slate and a pencil 
and reads and copies letters no longer from any seed models, 
but from real printed sheets. He will count to a hundred, and 
write, perhaps, to fifty. In the second section he rises to a book 
graduated from simple letters, through compoimd letters, words 
and simple sentences, to easy stories. He learns a little poetry 
of the didactic orientaji type, writes to dictation on his slate, 
figures to one thousand and solves simple sums of addition and 
subtraction. He is also practised to do mental calculations in 
concrete numbers. The only thing over and above the ^' three 
B's " which is expected of him is a little simple kindergarten 
drawing. One side of a black-board, as likewise one side oi 
each boy's slate, is permanently ruled into squares. The moni- 
tor describes conventional figures on the squares of the board; 
and the boys copy on their slates. 

16. Leaving these classes on the verandah, we now step in- interior of 
side, where the second, third, and fourth classes await us. The *^® *°^ ' 
room is white-washed, and the walls are tarred for some three 
feet from the ground. Above this are himg the maps — the 
school plan, the village area, the district, the Central Provinces, 
India, the world. There are brightly-coloured prints of the 
King, Queen and the Boyal Family; often too, of the po- 
tentates of other nations; portraits of Yiceroys, of Mr. 
Gladstone, and all sorts of celebrities; perhaps prints from an 
old " Graphic " or " Black and White " that have found their 
way into the wilderness ; specimens of manual training brought 
by the master from his training class; a printed curriculum, 
the list of committee members and the monthly statements. 
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Above tkese, again, are lines of moral texts. The floor is 
strewn with bamboo mats for the accommodation of the boys ; 
at the upper end is a carpet (borrowed for the occasion) ; but 
the table, chairs, and bench for seating the conunittee and 
ourselves are a part of the school furniture. In one comer 
stands the '^ hall-frame/' in another the black-board; a window 
sill supports the simple agricultural apparatus---eno<ugh to 
show practically the effect on plants of different solutions, how 
plants in the light give off oxygen, and how we can recognise 
our breath as GO9 and water- vapour. On a shelf is a series of 
clay pots, containing specimens of all the soils found on ihe 
village BXeBb^mund awwal and doyam, patkarua and tibte rest 
On the table is the globe— and a very fair one, manufactured 
entirely by the master while under training — and several vases 
of flowers for our delectation. Here let us rest» while the com- 
mittee, seated on the unaccustomed bench,, gradually draw up 
their toes into a squatting position; and caU the classes to us 
one by one. 

COmsIL it. The second class is composed of little boys of seven io 

nine years. They merely continue the work started in class I. 
Their Reader (the second) is, like all the Readers for Primary 
and Vernacular middle schools, entirely the work of the De- 
partment. In this standard it contains little storiesif some 
^sop's fables, a few lessons on simple objects, pieces of advice, 
and some verse. Beading is supposed to be done slowly, word 
by word; but masters are often ambitious^ and make the class 
attempt continuous and intelligent reading* The subject-matter 
is generally understood, and the children can repeat the stories 
in their own words. Dictation is written from the book, and 
copy-writing is begun. The four simple rules of arithmetio 
are known ; and mental arithmetic is a speciality of this dass, 
comprising, as it doesi, plain tables to 40 x 10, concrete ques- 
tions on the same and on addition and subtraction; fractional 
tables, 20 x f, 1^, 1|, 2^, 3|, and i^; and simple weights and 
measures. Kindergarten drawing is continued on slates. 

ClMt m. 18. In the Ihird class a distinct advance is made. Not only 

does the prescribed Reader contain the usual stories, fables and 
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poetiy (sixty lines of which must now be committed to memofj 
and expktined), but it is stiffened by eereral little seriev of 
lessons on an instructive subjectr— agriculture, sanitation^ ele« 
mentary history — ^the facts and outlines of which are to be 
assimilated. Manuscript writing is also put before the boys, 
so as to practise them in deciphering such letters, deeds, etc., 
as may come under their' perusal in the future. Dictation is 
set from unseen passages ; and, while the course of arithmetic 
is continued through the compound rules and square tables, the 
writing and comprehension of a roniameha or simple cash- 
book of accounts, is added. A beginning is made in geography 
— ^the points of the compass and the plan of the school-house, 
the map of Ihe district^ simple definitions and explanation of 
the globe; the plan of the school must be copied by each boy; 
and he is expected to sketch it from memory on his slate. 
More than tlus, '* full-timers,*' if there be any, first appear in 
the third class (all boys in lower classes being necessarily " half- 
timers ") and have the choice of various optionid subjects. 

19. The work of the fourth class merely continues that of oun iv. 
the third. Let us call the boys round us and discover what 
they know. They will first read us a passage from the fburth 
reader — a chapter of Indian history, advice on ploughing and 
irrigation, a lesson on letter-writing, or a simplified version 
of part of the beautiful " Hitopadesh,'' the " Uncle Bemus '' 
of past centuries, in which the adventures of the pigeon, Chit- 
ragriv, and his friend the rat, or of the antelope, the crow and 
the jackal are interlarded with aphorisms memorable alike fbr 
their matter and their expression. Next we shall ask them 
to recite a piece of poetry, two by two, ringing it in one of 
the popular rdgs or chants. This done, we shall question thorn 
on the nueaning — the transpoahdon of the words info prose 
order, verbal translation and general intension. To comprehend 
the difficulty of their poetry it must be remembered that, in 
Hindi (as in most other Eastern vernaculars) versification 
affects a poetic language, as far removed from the colloquial 
of to-day as are Langland or Chaucer from modem English, 
and not commonly understood outside the province of Oudh. 
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Not only has it peculi&r case and verb endings, but tbe voca- 
bulary is highly Sanskritic. Terseness carried to obscurity, 
an unnatural order of words and sometimes a wealth of allu- 
sion, do not tend to make matters easier. Tet the labour is 
not useless; for the knowledge of a little poetry is an accom- 
plishment prized by the village elders. 

20. We next turn to manuscript work, and shall be probably 
surprised to find that several of the boys can readily decipher 
any one of a file of vilely-written letters, orders and post-cards 
such as reach the schoolmaster and his friends. Even trans- 
literated English words ate generally spelled out correctly — 
"Curriculum," "Municipal," "District Council," "Head 
Master." Then they will display to us the model letters they 
write, with the proper ShrU and Namaskars for each relation 
or caste. Next they produce their PatwarU* papers; this is 
one of the most important and complicated subjects in class 
lY and demands some explanation. The master takes from 
the Patwari copies for school use of the two most important of 
the village records— tlie Khasra or list of fields, with columns 
for nature of soil, acreage, use other than cultivation, landlord, 
tenant, sub-tenant, crops, area sown, area fallow, and for how 
long fallow ; and the Jamabandi^ or list of cultivators' holdings, 
with their respective fields, their rights over them, statement 
of rent, arrears, and so forth. The boys, again, copy portions 
of these; and each has by him a facsimile of the first few pages 
in the records, and knows the kind of information to be looked 
for in each column. Next, a tracing of the village map is taken 
for the school, and each boy is taught to know the position of 
his paternal acres, as well as of points of interest in the village 
area, such as tanks, streams and hillocks. He is likewise re- 
quired to draw a miniaturie map showing these features. Two 
or three times a year, the Patwari takes the fourth class 
boys out into the fields with the map, shows how the two 
answer to one another and explains the terms of measurement, 
and the kinds of eoUs, examples q£ which, as already stated, are 
likewise kept in the school. The final stage is to induce the 
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young farmer to comprehend his status, bis legal rights, the 
precautions to be taken at the time of paying rent^ the condi- 
tions under which improvements are made^ what kind of new 
land he should take up, etc. This, involying as it does some 
comprehension of legal and technical matters, is a difficult 
task; and we shall probably find the boys not quite clear as to 
how many legs has a matik^mahbuzaj or in what district u 
paternal uncle can inherit from a deceased occupancy tenant. 
Still, it is undeniable that the whole course of instruction gives 
the rising generation an insight into their position in that 
most vital of matters — the tenure of land. 

21. The fourth claBs generally write weD and correctly to 
dictation: they continue copy-books and compose imaginary 
letters* 

22. The arithmetic course includes rule of three, the native 
method of calculating interest, which is almost equivalent to 
our '' Practice,'' enough of decimals to enable the boys to imder* 
stand the acreage entries in the KJuura, etc. But time is 
pressing and we have no leisure to set them to slate work ; let 
us therefore test their knowledge in two important items — 
mental arithmetic and mahajani accounts. The formei}, as 
taught in class lY, consists of the application of the so-called 
" Gurus " — ^rules founded on numerical relations between 
weights and measures, and generally used by tradesmen for 
rapid calculation in the bazaar. For instance, if we ask this 
boy what is the price of a dossen turbans at fifteen annas each, 
he does not multiply 16 by 12 and reduce the result to rupees, 
which would take time, but answers at once Bs. 11-4^0, because 
he knows that he has merely to take three-fourths of 15 in 
rupees to find the answer. Again, if we ask the price of a 
aeer of ghi, a maund costing Bs. 26, he will not reduce the 
rupees to annas and then divide by 40, because all he has to 
do is to divide the original sum by 2^ and put the quotient in 
annas. Of mahajani accounts, we have already said that some 
htmia on the school committee is expected to help in teaching 
them, and that a Beginning is made in dass III with the 
rosmamcha, or daily cash-booL The two other account books 
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which are deemed essential— fhe pakhi toltar and the Wiata — 
are written in class IV; but, of ihese^ the fokki rokar, which 
is merely an abridgement of the roznamchaf written up weeQj, 
fortnightly, or monthly as the case may be, is of value only in 
large houses of business amd so may often be dispensed wiih 
by rural pupils who will have only the res angutta dami of a 
small tenant to look after. The Tihata or ledger, however, is 
necessary. The method of accounts is singularly simple, and 
largely resembles that in common use in Europe. The roz- 
namcha shows daily income and expenditure in two columns; 
a daily balance is struck and carried forward. The Ihata con- 
tains a page devoted to each vendor or customer, with columns 
to and against his credit; the items are extracted from the roz- 
namchaf and the ntunber of the cash-book page is quoted for 
ready reference. The two important things are to see that the 
boys can cast a balance and transfer items correctly and ex- 
haustively from cash-book to ledger. Though this form of in- 
struction has not long been started, it has proved a success in all 
the better-instructed schools. The boys will take pride in 
showing us iheir books, bound with string after the manner 
of the true bania; end we note in them (a curious mixture of 
superstition with business method) the propitious ^ Shri " pre- 
fixed to every balance (to further its increase) and standing at 
the head of every page. (Another curious habit observable in 
schools is the reverence paid to slates and books as embodying 
Qanesh, the god of learning. Should a little boy inadvertency 
touch his slate with his foot, or should he, by a g^ood answer, 
elicit the approval of teacher or examiner, he will bow towards 
it rapidly, touch it with his right hand and ccmvey the hand 
to his forehead in token of conciliation or gratitude.) 

23. It only remains to see what the class knows of geo- 
graphy. The curriculum includes a general knowledge of the 
Fdtimaris map, a few salient facts concerning the siie and shape 
of the earth and the phenomena of day and night, and a rough 
idea of the principal countries of the world, with special re- 
ference to the British Empire. In the last of these there is, no 
doubt^ a good deal of the parrot-like repetition so inherent and so 
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deplorable in the teaoliing of geog^phy; but something has 
been accomplished if the boys can inform ns that Aden is a 
coaling-station or can point out intelligently the routes from 
London to Bombay. 

24. Among the lads of twelve or fifteen years, mostly sons VaU-tim»ra. 
of cultivators, who compose this class, there are a few whose 
dress and general appearance proclaim them members of a 
aUghily higher order of soeiely — ^the malgusar's son with a* 
bit of cheap 5ut effective jewellery round his neck; the young 
Patwatij who hopes one day to step into his father's shoes; a 
little hania in rather foppish attire, precocious at mental arith- 
metic These are the full-timers, who, after their midday 
meal, will undergo some farther tuition in L. C. M., O. G. M. 
and vulgar fractions, the geography of the Central Provinces 
and India, and one or othier of the optional subjects permitted. 

26. One word about the discipline of the classes* The Hindu DlaoipliM. 
lad in rural schools is mild and easy to manage. The town boy, 
especially in schools of higher standard, is apt occasionally to 
be disagreeable. In the classes we have seen to-day, the most 
striking characteristics are the self-possession of the boys, their 
quiet way of doing things^ and the methodical and orderly 
manner in which the class moves from one part of the room 
to another, arranges itself for reading or for slate work, without 
any command from a master, but solely at the word of its 
head-boy. When we address the boys, they may prove sh^ 
for a few moments; but this soon wears off; and all we have to 
find fault with in this direction is that the master is over- 
sealous to check, as being unseendy, a harmless laugh elicited 
by some absurd answer or quaint incident. 

26. Let us now turn the boys out into the play-ground, B^irten 
and while they form up for a display of drill, glance at the 
registers which are laid ready for our inspection. The first of 
these need not detain us long ; it is the register of admission and 
discharge, which shows the date of each boy's entrance to the 
school, his age and parentage, the date and reason of his leav- 
ing; and serves as a permanent summary of his school career. 
The attendance register is more important^ gi^ing» as it does, 
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the number of attendances oi each papil during the current 
month, the total number from the beginning of the school year 
up to the current month, his place in the class, and his conduct; 
it serves also as the register of fees, showing the assessment, 
the amoimt of arrears, if any, and the sum paid during the 
month. In rural schools, where fees are spent by the committee 
on petty repairs, purchase of maps or appliances and improve- 
ment of the garden, a small subsidiary book is kept in which 
are noted the total of monthly collections and details of llieir 
disbursement. A word about these fees. For purposes of 
assessment, parents are divided into four grades — ^first, those 
whose annual income exceeds Bs. 2,000; second, those whose 
income exceeds Bs. 360 but falls below Bs. 2,000; third, those 
whose income is below Bs. 360 but exceeds Bs. 120 ; fourth and 
last, those who cannot be shown to earn even B& 120 a year. 
These classes must pay for the schooling of a child a monthly 
lee of 8 annas, 2 annas, 1 anna and half an anna respectively. 
In rural schools the bulk of the pupils naturally pay ai the two 
lowest rates; but even so, in specially poor villages, there is 
often di£Scul1y in collection. To meet such cases concessions 
are made. Ten per cent, of the number enrolled may read free, 
provided the parents' incomes do not exceed B& 75 a year; and 
this limit of percentage may be widened by the Director's sanc- 
tion. Truly the cost of education is not excessive. And yet we 
sometimes find schools with a solid sum of fee-savings, enough 
to build a compound-wall, start a garden or buy an entire new 
set of expensive maps. Another register shows the class-pro- 
motions entered above the name of the promoting authority, 
generally the Deputy Inspector; yet another informs us of the 
agenda and aeta of committee-meetings. Finally, there is the 
visitors' book, in which the remarks of inspecting officers, the 
Director (should his tour lead him thither), the District Officer, 
the Inspector, the Deputy Inspector, the Tahsildar, his Naib 
and the Local Board Member are recorded. 
Physical 27. But the school is drawn up ready on the op&n, space be- 

instraotUm. ^^ y^^ garden. It wiU do ''arm-flexions " and " extension mo- 
tions," and the somewhat appalling practice prevails of using 
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the English words of command as well in these exercises as in 
turnings and '' st&nd-at-ease/' etc. It is noi^ howeyer, on 
these that the efforts and interest of master and boys are cen* 
tred, but on Deshi Kasrat, a series of indigenous exercises 
fljstematised and made the subject of a treatise about four years 
ago* It is not too much to say that these exercises are in eyerj 
way admirable; they are popular because a part of the genius 
of the country; far more amufling and picturesque than any 
similar English system; harmless, because the body is trained 
by a carefully graduated series for the really difficult feats; 
and strengthening, because the dands (of which it is chiefly 
composed) have not only been for centuries tiie recognised 
practicis by which Indian wrestlers develop and retain their 
muscular power, but would appear to have suggested some of 
the exercises highly recommended by Sandow. The system 
is divided into six parts: — (1) Nihurs or turnings with limbs 
in various positions, (2) Baithaks or squatting and rising in 
various ways; (3) Dands, or lowering and raising of the body 
on hands and feet, (4) and (6) Daun and ChdU or running and 
walking in tmnatural and difficult ways, and (6) Kulantt or 
acrobatic feats of twisting the body and turning back somer- 
saults on the hands. To be imderstood, Deshi Kasrat must be 
seen; and the display, as we watch it now, is highly effective. 
The boys, claJ in a uniform of red or yellow bathing drawers 
and caps to match, are drawn up in open order. Let us see 
one or two dands. The monitor, or head-boy, shouts "Smh 
haiihak dand (t.e., crouching-lion dand); one, two, three." 
At the words of c(ttnmand, generally well together, the lads 
orouohy legs drawn in, arms stretched forward on the ground like 
a lion couchant; throw the feet back so that the body stretches 
fufl length along the ground, just supported on palms and toes; 
then raise the chest till the head is thrown back, from which 
position, on £he repetition of ^' one " they will return to the 
crouch* In like manner, they will show us the " monkey dand,' 
a difficult exercise when properly performed, the chest being 
lowered to the groxmd on the sole support of the arms, at the 
moment when both legs are in mid-air, one being shot out to 
full lengthy the other doubled up. There are also Qie *^ wheel 
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The garden. 



Prices, etc. 



dandy'* "one-leg dand,'^ ''body-balance dand'' and others 
culminating in the "one-hand dand,'' a diflScnlt feat wEch 
only selected boys can achicTe. Among chals, the " maggar^* 
and the " hiohchhu''chaUy* or crocodile and scorpion walks, are 
entertaining, the latter consisting ol walking on the hands, 
the body curved back, and the feet dangling over the head. 

2S. The boys now file back into the building; and we are 
free for a moment to examine the garden^ with its beds of 
marigold and a few rose-trees. It also contains a very credit- 
able display of English vegetables, generally cabbages, cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes, the seeds of which are supplied by Dis- 
trict Councils with a view to encouraging the oultivation of 
these wholesome articles of diet. And here the master shows 
us with pride plots of wheat and pulse raised by the boys them- 
selves and illustrating the effects of different soils or masiur- 
ing on the same crop. If he is very skilful, he may have rigged 
up a '' Persian wheel '^ above the compound well as a lesson in 
irrigatioai. 

29. We now re-enter the school for a few moments to see 
tlie great tray of sweets^ provided by the committee, distributed 
to the boys^ who receive them with profound gravity and 
bind them up in their caps or a comer of their nether gar- 
ments. A few books are disbursed by way of prizes to good 
90holaiia and regiilar attendants or to boys too poor to purchase, 
to which we add a rupee's worth of coppers. The Sir-panch 
then presses upon us pan-supari, cloves, cardamoms and other 
delights, and would fain smear our clothes with attar of roses, 
thds simple hospitaEty concludes in a truly pretty way, when a; 
stick bearing a variety of long garlands is introduced, and we 
are invested, each according to his due, with chains of flowers 
sometimes reaching almost to the knee. We are now free to 
depart; and, after numerous salutations from pupils, master 
and committee, get clear of the village and renew our journey. 



Sectioo III.-.HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

30. A primary rural school has now been described. 



The 



Ednoatioa 

formation of next task is to sketch the machinery which keeps the system g^ 

ProTinoei. ^g — ^he various factors which combine to produce this effect. 
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31. The territories now comprising the Central ProTinceB 
began to fall nnder British role before ISIT, but they were not 
welded into a separate administration till 1861. Sangor and 
the Nerbudda Districts, the most advaneiBd of the three divisions 
into which these territories naturally faU, were then attached 
to the ITorth-^West Provinces. Even in these districts, which 
we may already call the Northern Division, the years of anar- 
chy pieeeding Sir John Malcolm's campaign, the raids of 
Findaris and the internecine strife of the Central India Chiefs, 
had reduced the country to such a condition, that, as readers 
of his delightful "Memoir" aiie aware, the bare preservation 
of life and property provided an interest exclusive of all others. 
Nearly all the educational enterprises of which we hear were 
the result of private initiative. T£e boldest of these was the 
ill-starred atlbmpt made in 1842 by six German missionaries 
to found an agricultural mission ax^d schools among the Oonds 
at Amarkantak. With the setting in of the rains among {hose 
malarious jungles, four of the missionaries died in the course 
of five days. The survivors with difficulty made their way 
back to the town of Mandla. 

32. As a result of the Educational despatch of 1864, the 
districts of this northern division were made into an educations^ 
circle of the North- West Provinces, with headquarters at San- 
ger and one Lieutenant Helbert as the first Circle Inspector. 
His speciied duty was to establish village schools in the districts 
of Hoshangabad, Saugor, Narsinghpur and Jubbulpore, for 
which purpose a sum of Bs. 12,000, afterwards increased to 
Bs. 36,000, was granted by Government. 

83. In Nagpur, the period from 1826 to 1862 was one of 
retrogression in educational mattetrs; tihe vernacular ceased 
to be the medium of official communication, and the introduc- 
tion of a foreign language in the courts acted adversely upon 
the Marathi-teaching schools. "The schools were held, some 
in the front verandahs of shops, others in front of the teacher's 
house, others below trees, others in cattle-sheds, the teacher 
either too old to earn a livelihood by other means, or who, at 
other work, had not met with success. Several men who had 

% 
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set up echools in the districts were sepoys disokftr(ted from 
the Baja's army^ on its reduction in 1864-66. One tutor to 
a young Zamindar was a retired tailor." 

34. Similarly in Chhattisgarh, Lieutenant Treyor^ the first 
Inspector of Schools in that circle, describes a specimen of these 
as " represented by four or five boys of one caste gathered roimd 
a decrepit old man who can scarcely read himself, and learn- 
ing the letters of the alphabet — a school in which the scholar, 
passing from the alphabet to transcribed passages from the 
Shastras or Koran, spells out a few pages, which, daiTy reiterat- 
ed, become part and parcel of his memory; and a singsong pro- 
ficiency, which,^ together with such amount of cyphering know- 
ledge as may suffice for the transactions of a Tillage bazar, 
lifts him to a level with his teachers, and puts the finishing 
stroke to his education." 
Initial 35. Such was the state of affairs in the rural tracts, when, 

in 1862, the Educational Department was constituted, the first 
Director of Public Instruction being Captain P. Dods. (It is 
curious to note how, in these early days, almost the entire supe- 
rior inspecting stafE was drawn from officers of the army.) 
The material at hand being practically nil, the administra- 
tion, aided by the New Department, had to carve out a system 
of its own. The main lines, wisely and strongly laid down by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Temple, are those along which 
the educational system of the province still runs; and such suc- 
cess as has attended our primary schools is largely due lo that 
broad-minded beginning and the homogeneity of the policy 
pursued. In his Resolution upon the first Report in 1863, the 
Chief Commissioner insists upon the co-operation of the civil 
authorities^ the educational officers and the people. The clas- 
sification of schools and iihe gieneral rules governing finance are^ 
in embryo, those still in force to-day. The training of teachers 
* was at once insisted upon, and ten Normal schools were opened. 
ExuniiiA- 36. Government and aided schools were now rapidly started 

imprcyraoients throughout the districts. In 1871, there were 1,960 schools and 
!S£i^ 83,638 scholars, involving an expenditure of Rs. 6,30,668. But 
difficulties of communication, combined with the absorbing 
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duties which the iniroduction of a new Byslem involved, left 
but little time for attention to details. In that year, a strict 
system of examinations was initiated, intended on the one hand 
to fix the grading of departmental schoolmaBters, on the otKer 
to de^rmine the grant which each aided school should receive. 
Later changes touching these latter institutions were the ap- 
pointment of committees to aid them, and the introduction of 
a combined system, under which the master's pay became part- 
ly a fixed sum, partly the examination result-grant. The per- 
manence of aided schools was thus largely secured, and the 
improvement efFected is described (1882) by Mr. Thompson, 
yho has left the fofllowing picture of an aided school of the old 
type: ''The master is deaf. He has no books and the boys 
have none. The school meets in a dirty old' verandah. There 
is no school apparatus. The boys are ignorant and make little 
or no progress. Order is maintained by the use of a stick. The 
master has collected 40 boys, and manages to extrat^t fees from 
fhem in money or kind. Such (the itali)c8 are mine) were 
nearly all the indigenous venture schools some 14 years ago; 
but now they are improving and approximating slowly to Gov- 
ernment schools. As the old race of teachers dies out, and their 
places are taken by men trained by the E<lucation Department, 
improvement will be general and rapid. The system of pay- 
ment by results has influenced indigenous education. It has 
extended and improved the course by the addition sometimes 
of geography^ always of arithmetic, by reqitiring boys not 
only to read, but to imderstand what they read. It has im- 
proved the spelling and added to the information of the pupils 
by giving them useful books to read. In some schools a por- 
tion of the grant is set aside for maps and school furniture, 
and in most schools books ai^ given instead of paying the whole 
grant in money.'' ^ 

37. The year 1884-85 is epoch-making in the educational Transfer ol 
history of the province. The investigations of the Education S^SLS^^ 
Commission of 1883, and the establishment of local 'self-govern- gg^^j^ 
ment, while securing for education a popularity Htherto un- Co^wjita- 
known, at the same time handed over the great mass of 
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departmental schools to the management of local bodies. The de- 
tails and modifications of this scheme will he set forth in the 
next section. It is here sufficient to note that all village 
schools, save those privately managed and supported by aid, 
passed from the immediate control of Government into that 
of the District Councils. Even aided schools were placed under 
the quafiti-control of these bodies, and finally, in 1902, became, 
with negligible exceptions. Board institutions. 
The half- 38. But» in the meantime^ an even more important change 

ftndtherana had been effected in the interior organisation of village 
schools. This consisted in the framing of the rural curriculum 
and the institution of the half-time system. As far back as 
1893-94 it was recognised thai, notwithstanding the many im- 
provements introduced into primary schools, the vital point of 
consulting the wants of the ryot had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered; and a movement was set on foot to remove the defect. 
The scheme however did not become general ; and, in the Be- 
solution on the Beport for 1897-98, the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Denzil) Ibbetson, complains of the opinion 
unanimously held by District and Educational Officers *' that 
if official pressure was withdrawn, the attendance at village 
schools even in the Marathi-speaking tracts, where education 
is generally speaking most valued, would fall off enormously, 
especially as regards the children of the cultivating classes. 
He has heard of the unpopularity of the village schools, of 
complaints against the pressure exercised, of stamped petitions 
presented to the Deputy Commissioner for permission to re- 
move a boy from school, and that attendance there is often 
regarded as a species of Government begar.^ After making 
all due allowances for the exaggeration which is never absent 
in such matters, the fact remains that before such semi-compul- 
^ sion can be justified, it behoves us to make very sure that the 
eduisation which we thus force down more or less unwilling 
throats is suited to the needs of the people, and that their objec- 
tions to it are not based upon something better than mere ignor- 

• i. e., oompolsory serrioe ; la oorr^e. 
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ance and prejudice. The objections of the cultivating clasaes to 
education for their sons, in the Central Provinces as elsewhere, 
seem to be that it disinclines them for their hereditary pursuit 
by making them aspire to be Munshis rather than to follow the 
plough, that it unfits them for it physically, by depriving them 
of the hardening effects of work in the fields at an early age, 
and that it involves a serious loss in the deprivation of their ser- 
vices as helpers. In the Central Provinces an importwl step 
has already been taken towards meeting these objections, by 
prescribing a separate primary course for rural schools. The 
question whicE the Chief Commissioner would wish io suggest 
for consideration is, whether a still further advance in the same 
direction would not be advisable. What it is most desirable 
to give the son of an actual cultivator is ability to read and 
write sufficiently, a knowledge of arithmetic after native 
methods such as will enable him to follow his accounts with 
his shop-keeper and his landlordj some familiarity with the 
manner in which his rights and liabilities aro recorded, and 
such general development of his intelligence as will result from 
the use of judiciously framed readers, and perhaps some simple 
object-lessons. It seems that it ought to be possible to acoom- 
plish this much in half-time schools, the boys working say three 
hours a day only, which would allow of their going into the 
fields, learning their work, and becoming accustomed to the 
sun. It is true that the half-time system is already permitted 
in certain cases; but, so long as there is option in the matter, 
it is doubtful whether such a scheme can ever succeed. There 
is always opposition to be overcome from three quarters; in 
the first place, from the subordinate officials of the Education 
Department, trained up in the so-called literary curriculum and 
accustomed to fixed standards of knowledge, by which it would 
be impossible to judge a half-time school ; in the second place, 
from the schoolmaster himself, who is anxious to show good 
results, and in the third place, from those malguzars and baniyas 
who desire the usual course of education for their sons. But 
patient insistence might overcome the two former, while the 
last would have to be dealt with on the circumstances of each 
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case. The most that it woxdd be wise to do at first would he 
to establish a few such schools as an experiment." 

39. As the result of these remarks, a conference met at Jub- 
bulpore in March 1899. It included Mr. A. Monro, ihe present 
Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. J. B. Fuller. A 
scheme was formulated, which, after tentative application, was 
enforced in all primary schools. Its efEect was two-fold. On 
the one hand, the half-time system was made the rule, though 
any half-time school might contain full-timers who,, at the 
wish of their parents, attend twice a day for instruction. On 
the other hand, the highly practical curriculum was deyised, 
of which a description Has already been given in Section 11, 
and which will be referred to again later on. The novel fea- 
tures were manuscript reading, Fatwaris* papers and m<xhajani 
accounts. The policy thus set on foot was furthered by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Andrew) Fraser, during whose Chief Gommis- 
sionership rural education rapidly recovered from the paralys- 
ing efEects of the famines. 
Svamiary. 40. To summarise: — ^the educational data which existed 

before the formation of the province wene pradacally negligible* 
In 1862 education became a part of the State's responsibili- 
ties. The broad policy then laid down has been maintained 
xmtil to-day. As the territories comprising the Central Pro- 
vinces gradually settled down under British rule, it was found 
possible to introduce uniformity and organisation into primary 
schools. This resulted in a somewhat ri^d system of inspec- 
tion in Government institutions, and a complicated classifica- 
tion of aided schools. While affairs were in this condition, 
primary education was almost wholly handed over to local 
bodies. The change was one of control only; outside this, not 
an iota of the educational policy was modified, till, in the last 
decade of the century, the Administration realised that per- 
* haps this policy was not quite the best suited for the majority 
of those whom it concerned. Then came the internal re- 
organisation of our schools and that reaction against '' cram " 
which merged the aided in the District Council institutions. 
Two tendencies can be distinguished tUroughout the whole 
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period. One is the general decentralisation of anthority, whioh, 
as civilisation progressed, naturally tended to deTolve more and 
more from the Civil power upon the Department and the local 
bodies. The other is the shifting of the instructional ideal 
from the standpoint of the pedagogue and of knowledge for 
its own sake to that of the pupil and of common sense. The 
schoolmaster is required to prepare his boys no longer for an 
examination but for the battle of life. 



Sedioa IV.^ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

41. We have seen how the control of primary schools was BeUtiont of 
from the first placed on a broad basis and apportioned to the ^neiM. 
Civil authorities^ the Education Department and the people. 

We have now to consider the relations of these three elements 
as they stand to-day. 

42. The CivH Authorities. — ^At the head of these is the (a) The Oira 
Chief Commissioner; next come the Commissioners of Divi- 

sionsy Deputy Commissioners of districts, with their Assistant 
and Extra-Assistant Commissioners, and finally the Tahsildars 
or Revenue officers of sub-divisions. The Chief Commissioner 
is, in fact, the government; he is the ultimate authority in every 
branch of administration — the purely executive, because he is 
the highest executive officer and can even suspend a District 
Council for de&ult in its duties, vesting its powers in any per- 
son he appoints; the financial, because he apportions the con- 
tributions to each district, and can give or withhold special 
grants for education; and the professional, because, with the 
advice of the Director, he gives the bent to educational policy. 
The Commiseioner wields a financial control within narrow- 
er limits^ criticising and modifying the budgets of the Dis- 
trict Oouncils in his Division. He also exercises large, but 
vague, executive authority. " A District officer,* whether a 
Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner, is responsible for the 
state ol education generally in his district, and the Educational 
Department is the instrument in his hand for carrying out this 

*» Chief OommiBUontr'B Book Oironlar No. LIV, dated fhe 27th NoTemher 1868. 
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responeibility/' The powers oi the Deputy Commissioner are 
executive. He exercises general supervision over the District 
Council and the Local Boards; he can suspend objectionable 
action taken bj these bodies, or carry out, at their expensOi any 
urgent action which they cannot perform with sufficient 
celerity. 
(6) TheBdn- 43. The Education DepartTnent — ^This is likewise subordi- 
iMrtmrat. nate to the Chief Commissioner. At its head is the Director of 
Public Instruction, whose duty it is to direct the Department 
and enforce the educational policy of the Administration. His 
powers are partly executive, for the inspectorate and the staff 
of Government and Anglo- Yemacular schools are under his 
orders; partly financial, for he can make grants up to Bs. 500 
without special sanction of the Administration; but chiefly 
professional, and that in two ways, for he is the educational 
adviser of the Chief Commissioner, and, secondly, has to pass on 
in detail the orders of the Administration and see to their ful- 
filment. Under him are three Inspectors who range over very 
large circles and whose duty is mainly to organise and unify 
the work of the Deputy Inspectors. The Inspector is strictly 
a departmental officer, though, of course, under the orders of 
the Chief Commissioner and the vague control of the Commis- 
sioner. Banging, as he does, over several districts, he is inde- 
pendent* of the Deputy Commissioners and is thus spared the 
embarrassment of serving many masters. But he would nattir- 
ally consult the Deputy Commissioner in any scheme of magni- 
tude touching a certain district, and would feel himself largely 
bound by the Deputy Commissioner's decision. The Deputy 
Inspector is the product of the Department, the. servant of the 
Civil authorities. He is an instrument which the former has 
wrought, and now, though placing it in the hands of the Dis- 
trict officer, undertakes to keep sharp and clean ; for the appoint- 
• ment, promotion, punishment^ transfer, leave (save casual 
leave) and dismissal of the Deputy Inspector rest with the 



• « There ie nothing to Jnetify the issue of direct orders, as from » superior to » 
ihordinatei by the Depnty Commissioner to t*** T««irk*«*«iii »» — nui^§ n<«mM:.«:^«.^-». 
Book Cironkr So. XiV of the 7th Msj 1869. 
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Department^ wUch also receives and appraises his work-state- 
ments, judges of his results by inspection, and reports on him 
to the Deputy Commissioner. The position is slightly anoma- 
lous. As a matter of fact, however, friction over the subordi- 
nation of the Deputy Inspector is unknown. As for his powers, 
he introduces the general educational policy into schools, 
instructs the schoolmasters, checks registers, etc. But, since 
the Council and the Boards cannot be expected to know the 
qualifications of the many village masters under them, the 
executive powers of the Deputy Inspector in the sphere of 
appointment, promotion and degradation, are really very large 
and have recently been legally recognised. In such matters, 
the School Board and the District Council generally follow his 
advice. Friction, though rare, is not unknown ; a little tact on 
the part of the Deputy Commissioner is generally sufficient to 
remove it. 

44. The Local Bodies. — These bodies, constituted under («) Loo^l 
the Local Self-Govemment Act of 1883, may be very roughly 
compared to County Councils in England. One District 
Council is elected for each district; one Local Board for each 
tahsU or sub-division of a district. Within these limits 
their powers extend over the whole area, exclusive of canton- 
ments and municipal towns. They are the popular element 
in our Administration and contain representatives of various 
classes: — (1) Of landed proprietors. Each Local Board aiea 
is sub-divided into circles, each of which sends one head man, 
elected by all the head men of the villages in that circle. 
Each Local Board ag^ain sends at least two representatives, who 
are elected by the Local Board members and half of whom 
must be head men, to sit on the Council. (2) Of trade and 
the professions. The number of these members is fixed by the 
Commissioner; and the electing body is enrolled by the Deputy 
Commissioner and (in the. case of the Council) must consist of 
persons resident in areas outside the Council's powers. (3) 
Of the Government. Though official control over Local Bodies is 
to be exercised from without and not from within (hence offi- 
cers of higher standing do not sit on them), the administrating 
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power in India looms so large that it must have its representa- 
tives. These may not exceed one-third of the total number of 
members; they are nominees sanctioned by the Chief Com- 
missioner; they are not all necessarily, or even usually, 
officials; but we ^d Tahsildars on Boards, and generally an 
Assistant or an Extra- Assistant Commissioner on Councils. A 
member elected in any of these ways retains his office fbr three 
years and is then eligible for re-election. He receives no pay 
even if an office bearer ; but he may sometimes draw travelling 
expenses. 

45. To the bodies thus constituted is entrusted (with certain 
reservations) the maintenance of minor roads, of schools, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, markets, rest-houses, serais, plantations, 
cattle-pounds and ferries. 

46. In the performance of these functions, the relation of 
the Boards to the Council is one of subordination, especially 
in financial matters. The attitude of the Council is one of 
consultation and control; that of the Boards is executive, the 
limit of its powers of expenditure being fixed by the Council. 
Yet the Council may interfere, reversing (by a majority of 
two-thirds of its number) any resolution of the Board, or en- 
forcing the accomplishment of neglected duties. The more 
precise definition of relative powers varies locally, the higher 
body delegating more or less of its authority to the lower. 
To facilitate the special administration of schools, a School 
Board is attached to each Council, and holds towards it loosely 
the same relationship in educational matters for the district 
which each Local Board holds for general (including educa- 
tional) matters for the tahsii The School Board consists of 
such Council members as have special interest in education; 
outsiders who are likely to give useful advice may also be 
appointed to sit on it. The election of members and the nomi- 
nation of a Secretary are in the hands of the Council, subject 
to the Deputy Commissioner's veto. All questions relating 
to the appointment, promotion, reduction, suspension and dis- 
missal of masters are in the first instance decided by the School 
Board. Its proceedings are then laid before the next meeting 
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of tbe Cotmcil, and it is open to any member present to 
a question as to any action taken by the School Board. If 
no such question is raised, the action taken is deemed to ha^ 
been ratified by the Council. 

47. In 1862, village schools had been placed primarily 
under the management of the Deputy Commissioner and his 
subordinates. When, in 1885, the local bodies became the 
chief controlling agency, the District Councils were placed 
practically in the same position in respect to education as had 
hitherto been held by the Deputy Commissioner. But their 
powers are strictly limited by the authority of the civil and 
the educational ofiScers. In dictating the educational policy, 
the Council has no voice ; it must simply follow out the curri- 
cula prescribed by the Administi*ation, the enforcement of 
which is the task of the Department. It frames its own bud- 
get, subject to the control of the Commissioner and to the 
general instructions issued by the Chief Commissioner. It 
can appoint, transfer, grant leave to, suspend, fine, reduce or 
dismiss any teacher in its schools. But its executive powers 
in dealing with the staff are subject to supervision by the 
Deputy Commissioner; and similar powers, parallel with those 
of the Council, are (since March 20th, 1903) wielded by the 
Department. This arrangement, though complicated, may be 
expected to run smoothly; because Councils generally recognise 
the superior opportunities and competence of judging school- 
masters which are enjoyed by Inspectors and Deputy Inspect- 
ors. The construction and maintenance of buildings generally 
rests with the Local Boards. Matters of detail touching each 
school are in the hands of the School Committee, a body which 
has already been generally described, but whose precise powers 
must now be defined. 

48. A committee is attached to each school (for its com- Sehool 

■nittjM i'M _ 

position see paragraph 7). Its members are appointed by the ^^ 
Local Board in whose area the village lies, but subject to the 
approval of the Council and the Deputy Commissioner. In 
practice, the Inspector, the Tahsildar and the Deputy Inspector 
often have to make appointments themselves; nor do the Local 
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Boards object^ since these officers are able, by personal inspec- 
tion, to see what is required and to supply it on the spot. 
The duties of the Committee are: — (1) To visit the school 
collectively at least once a month, recording their proceedings 
in a book, and individually at least once a week. Meetings 
are fairly regular and offer a useful opportunity for disposing 
of miscellaneous business. Individual visits, intended to en- 
sure that masters are doing their work properly and that regis- 
ters are not cooked, are very irregular (often less in number 
than the meetings) and very ineffective, because many of the 
members are illiterate and sometimes uninterested. (2) To 
secure regularity of attendance, enforce discipline, assess fees 
in accordance with the fee-rules and check and sign the ex- 
penditure of fee-receipts. The success attained as regards 
attendance and discipline depends on the Committee's attitude 
towards education, which may be one of enthusiasm, toleration 
or hostility. The checking of fees is almost invariably well 
discharged, their assessment generally so, but with a bias 
towards leniency and (but this is the exception) &vouritism 
towards children of its own members. (3) To report irregulari- 
ties, want of accommodation, etc., to the Local Boards. In 
practice, these duties are more effectively performed by the 
Deputy Inspectors. (4) To grant casual leave not exceeding 
three days to schoolmasters, the fact being reported to the 
Deputy Inspector. The construction and repair of buildings 
might well be added as a fifth function, though no recognised 
part of the Committee's work (see paragraph 76). The per- 
sonnel (and with it the value) of these Committees varies im- 
mensely; one will comprise native gentlemen of wealth, posi- 
tion, title and education; another (in more backward parts) 
will consist of unlettered yokels who can barely sign the fee- 
register. On the whole, they perform their work well; but 
they require to be looked after by inspecting officers. 
LoMl BoAid 49. It remains to mention the work of Local Board Members 

(the head men whose election was mentioned above). Each 
is supposed to visit and supervise the schools lying within the 
circle which he represents. Some are very negligent; and, 
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save when the tchool is situated in the member's village, their 
influence is not generally large. 

60. There are, of course, a few schools in rural tracts still Sommwpy. 
aided on the fixed grant system. These are rural primary 
schools managed by societies. But their number is insignifi- 
cant. There are also girls' schools, which are now under the 
sole management of the Department ; and the district of Mandla 
has no Council of its own. But the great mass of rural schools 
consists of District Council schools, which are administered 
on the plan above described. The ultimate authority in all 
things is the Chief Commissioner. The actual executive is 
the District Council. But from the former proceed two official 
hierarchies which control the latter. Of these, the Civil 
authority (of which the lowest grades that we need here con- 
sider are the Tahsildar and his Assistant) exercises general su- 
pervision over the Council and the Boards and is responsible for 
the (rtate of education. The Department, down to the Deputy 
Inspector, has joint power of punishment with the Council, and 
absolute power touohing the interior economy of the school 
(since the school committee is bound by detailed rule and the 
orders of inspecting officers). The village schoolmaster, trained 
by the Department and appointed by the Counoil, depends for 
his promotion, degradation or dismissal, upon both these bodies. 
From the judgment of the Council he can appeal to the Deputy 
Commissioner, from that of the Deputy Inspector to the 
Council, from that of the Inspector to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

51. So much for general administration. It remains to ^fS?^" 
treat of the question of finance. triot Vnnd. 

62. It may be generally laid down that officers of the Edu- 
cation Department (together with the Departmental schools. 
High and Collegiate scholarships and most fixed grants) are 
paid direct from the Provincial Revenues ; Municipal schools are ^ 

supported by Municipal Funds, and District Coancil schools by 
District Funds. We are here concerned with the last. What, 
then, is the difference between Provincial Bevenues and District 
Funds? The former consist of the produce of the various 
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lonns of taxation, the principal of which is the land revenue* 
They are credited to a single acoonnt and, after apportionment 
by the Goyemment of India, are administered by the Local 
OoTcmment. The District Fund, on the other hand, is made up 
from three sources : — (1) The education cess of two per cent, 
calculated on the land revenue and collected together with the 
revenue^ but credited to a different account; (2) the road cess 
of three per cent.; (3) miscellaneous receipts from pounds, 
ferries, auction sales^ fruit, subscriptions, etc. The money 
raised under these heads is credited into the local Treasmy to 
the account of the District Fund. This fund is administered by 
the District Council, purely for local purposes, cheques being 
drawn on the Treasury as sums are required for disbursement. 

53. The District Fund, being insufficient for the various 
works in charge of the Councils, is reinforced by a grant from 
Provincial Bevenues. The amount of the grant differs for each 
district according to its circumstances and requirements. 
Once in three years a budget estimate is framed by each 
Deputy Commissioner in consultation with the District Council. 
The income and the expenditure are based on the actuals for 
the past three years, modified by any circumstances likely to 
arise in the current year. This estimate is submitted to the 
Commissioner and forwarded by him, through the Comptroller, 
to the Chief Commissioner, who then fixes the total of tiie pro- 
vincial grant-in-aid, and its apportionment to the different 
district funds for the next three years. 

54. Hence the District Fund finally consists of receipts 
under the three heads mentioned above, plus the contribution 
from Provincial Bevenues. The next consideration is: What 
amount of this fund is expended by the Council upon educa- 
tion? The limit of expenditure on education was originally 
fixed at the total of the education cess, fees, subscriptions, and 
a portion of the Government contribution ear-marked for that 
purpose. If the sum actually expended fell short of this in 
any year, the balance was added in for calculating the possible 
maximum expenditure in succeeding years. In 1895* contri- 

• Ohief OommiMioaer'B No. 7128, dated 30th September 180ft. 
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butioBB ear-marked for special purposes were aboUshed; and 
a single contribution from Provincial Bevenues wlis sanctioned 
for a term of three years. The arbitrary limit to total expendi* 
ture on education was also abolished, and the duty of seeing^ that 
the income of the District Fund was suitably allotted to the 
different objects for which it was raised was placed upon Com- 
missioners. After the famines of 1897 and 1900, the financial 
dislocation of this past few years and certain contradictions in 
the instructions issued, called for a new ruling. This was 
made in 1901* and was as follows : — General control over the 
matter still rested with the Commissioners, who' were to see 
that the claims of primary education were not neglected, but at 
the same time must not suffer the Councils to divert to this 
object more money than could be spared from other necessary 
objects of expenditure. A standard estimate was, however,, laid 
down by the Chief Commissdoner, who desired that expenditure 
on education should be taken at a figure not lower than the sum 
of the school cess, the Government contribution made in 1895- 
96 for education in each district^ and estimated receipts from 
subscriptions. It may seem curious {hat, in this computation, 
fees are omitted; this point will be treated of presently. In 
1895 the total contribution made from Provincial Eevenues to 
all District Funds amounted toBs. 1,14,659, of which Bs. 94,760 
was allotted for the maintenance of schools, etc. Taking now 
a single district (Jubbulpore, which has an area of 3,912 square 
miles and a population of 680,585), we find that it received Bs. 
4,160 of the Government contribution, the whole of which was 
to be expended on education. Bemembering this datum, let us 
now consider the budget estimate of the Jubbulpore District 
Fund for any one of the three years 1903 to 1906. It is here 
appended.. 

• OUef CcBkiniancner'B Ko. 8866, dated SOth August 1901. 
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Budget Estimate of the Juhhulpore District Fund tor any one 
of the three years 1903 to 1906. 


laoome. 


Expenditure. 




CdBSM— 


Bs. 




Ba. 


BoadoeM • • • • 

Ednofttica oeH • • 
Miaoellaiieoiui Local Beoelpti- 
Infeorcfli • ■ • • 


28,000 
18,665 


Bef anda and drawbacks (in caae 
ofencMirealiaation) . . 

AdminiatratUm • • . 
poonda) • • • • 


10 
MM 


PoUoe («>^ reodpie from 


16,000 

800 

90 

855 


Bdnoation • • • • 


87,100 


CsM.^ ponadi) 
BdnoatioK (i^ mbiorip- 

VediMl (from diq^naariea. 
etc.) • • . • 

Scicntillc and other Minor 
Departmento • • 


Medical (for Diepeneariea, Vao- 

and Oontribntion to Lady 
Dufferin Fnnd) 

Scientific and other Minor De- 
partmenta (for Veterinary 
diepeDaariee, Arboricnltnre 
andStatistioa) • • . 


6,220 
2,250 


Beceipta In aid of inperan- 
nnatioB and comp«wionatc 
allowaneea (to Oonnoil'i 
■erfanti, etc.) • 


•M 


Soperannnation and Pention 
(for Oonnoil'i aerranta) 

Stationery and Printing • 


806 
600 


Xiacellaneoiu • 


ijm 




800 


OiTil worki • • • 


4|750 


CiTtlWorha • • • • 


17,881 


ProTineial BeTennea • 

Other board! (for nudntcn- 
anoe ol Tonga B4k> 


M74 


Oontribntion to PfOTindal Be- 
Tennea • • . • • 

Oontribntion to other Boarda . 
Total 


18,305 


Total 


77.064 


77.064 



The figureB require a word of explanation. It appears at 
first sight that the contribution to Provincial Bevenues far ex- 
ceeds what is received from that source, and that the Councilj in- 
stead of being aided, is deprived of some of its legitimate 
income. This is not so; and the explanation is that this contri- 
bution is paid for the maintenance of roads which have now 
been ^'provincialised,'' i.e., placed under the Public Works 
Department and maintained from Provincial Bevenues, but for 
which the Gounail was previously responsible. This, then, is 
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merely an adjustment of accounts. The next point to notice 

is that the prescribed minimum expenditure on education would 

be:— 

Bfl. 

Edueation eees 18,666 

Inoome from subsoriptions* eio. 
Prcmnoial ooatributum ear-marked for eduoation 
in 1896 

TofAL • 88,126 
The estimated expenditure exceeds this bj Bs. 3,975. In 
the same way, the total minimum for all District Councila 
in the province is: — 

Eduoation ee« 1,88,016 

Income from labieriptioni, etc. • • • 7,417 
ProTinoial oontribntion ear-marked for eduoation 

in 1896 94^760 

To iL . 8,90,198 

The estimated expenditure is Bs. 3,76,056. 

55. This budget estimate^ compiled by the Deputy CSommis« Prooediire 
sioner and the Council, is sent in the above form to the Com< BtiSg*?' 
missioner, who sees that general principles are maintained and 
local wonts neither neglected nor exaggerated. It then 
goes to the Comptroller, by whom it is consolidated with the 
other District Fimd estimates, all of which are then sub- 
mitted to the Chief Commissioner. The reason why the esti- 
mated expenditure on education so largely exceeds the mini- 
mum is that, in 1902, the Chief Commissioner laid down,t on 
the recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
sum of Bs. 3,76,055 as the proper annual expenditure on that 
object for the next period of three years, and promised addi- 
tional contribution from Provincial Bevenues to provide the 
means. Previously, expenditure had only slightly exceeded 
the minimuTn allowable. 

66. This point shows that the Department is not with- ]>oi^tm«ntal 

advioc OB 
ont voice in the matter of finance. The Deputy Inspector Badget. 

* It most be remembered that thie is a skeleton bndsret, framed triennially with 
a lieir to enabling the Chief Commissioiier to apportion the oontribntioiis. Tlie 
annual badget» which )b the actual working budget referred to in paraigraph 57, ia 



SaaUy aaneooned bj the Oommiaaioneg, aaTC where the I>epat7 Commiaaioner ia a 
member of the Dianiot Council. 

t Chief Oommieaioner'e No. 7527| dated the^Zlst Auguat 1908. 
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forwards through the Inspector to the Council, before the an- 
nual budget i)si made up, a statement of the requirements 
of District Council schools for the ensudng year. The Coun- 
cil takes this statement into consideration, and sends it^ 
along with the budget, to the Deputy Commissioner. This 
budget is finally sanctioned by the Commissioner^ who considers 
the educational requirements along with the other wants of each 
district. 
S^cSSmdl's ^^' ^^^^^ *^® annual budget has been sanctioned by the 
on^iwaSfflu Commissioner, the District Council knows its position for the 
next year, and can set to work to spend its money on the con- 
dition that the amount shown against tKe various (major) 
heads catalogued above may not be exceeded without the Com- 
missicmer's sanction. The total amotmt available for education 
is expended solely on Council schools (which are almost all Ver- 
nacular middle or primary boys' schools), their buildings, their 
furniture, and their staff.* For special purposes (such as the 
conversion of aided schools in 1902), special grants are given 
from Provincial Revenues. The details of expenditure are here 
shown — 

Details of Budget for the Expenditure of Rs. 27^100 under 

head Education^ in the Jubbulpore District for the 

year 1903-04. 

Rb. 

Salaries of masters . ^ • • • • 18,035 

Ditto BemtbtB 180 

Contingencies ......#. 740 

Furniture and apparatus 650 

Bepairs af sohool buildings . • • • 1,248 

Constmctioo of new buildings • • • • • 4,902 
Inspection (%,$., pav of Education clerk attached to 

office of Deputy Inspector) • ^ • • 120 
Cost of scheme for training teachers (i.e^ employ- 

mert of substitutes for masters under training) • 80 

Middle school scholarships 770 

Technical scholarships • # • • • 180 

Agricultural scholarships 100 

^ llisoellaneous 15 

Margin allowed 80 

Total . 27,100 

• Middle school scholarships are also paid from this sonroe ; but they are pniQ- 
tloally conftned to e^adidates from District Gounoil primary schoola. 
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Katnrally, the bulk of tLe B49. 27,100 goes to the salaries of 
village schoolmasters, who are paid as follows: — The pay 
bills are made by the CJonncil or by the Deputy Inspector 
(only if the Council maintains a special clerk for that purpose 
?n his office). In the former (and more usual) case, data for 
alterations in salary have been forwarded by the Deputy In- 
spector to the Coimcil by the end of the previous month. The 
Secretary of the Council signs the bills and makes out cheques 
(one for each tahsil) upon the Treasury, which are handed over 
to the District Superintendent of Police. The cheques are 
cashed and the money distributed over the district by the 
Police,* who return forms of receipt duly signed to be filed 
in the District Council's (rarely the Deputy Inspector's) office. 

68. There is another item of educational income which is Veoi. 
not shown in the above scheme. The curious fact has already 
been noted that fees no longer form an asset in the District 
Fund* The reason is that, whereas in all other Departmental 
and Board schools fees are regularly credited into the Trea- 
sury, in District Council Vernacular schools (middle and 
primary) they are administered solely by the school committee 
Which spends them on supplementing a monitor's pay, petty 
repairs, upkeep of the garden, etc. The item of Bs. 300, then, 
shown against income from education, represents only sub- 
scriptions and proceeds from sales of school furniture, etc. The 
only case in which this heading would include fees is when 
District Councils manage Anglo- Yemacular middle schools. 
Such cases exist, but are very rare. Fees, then, do not appear 
as an item of income in the District Fund. They are separately 
administered. The rates payable in Yemacular Board schools 
(already ^iven in paragraph 26) are as follows : — 

Middle Primary 
olassei. olassei. 

lit gnde—AJinual inoome estimated not to exceed Be. 860 . 2 annas. 1 anna. ^ 

ind do. Do. do. do. „ 2,000 • 4 „ 2 annas. 

3rd do. Do. do. to exceed „ 2,000 « 2 Bs. 8 „ 

* These duties of the Police were objected to in the eridenoe before the Police 
Oommission. There is no donbt they lay an extra bnrden on the Police. At the 
moment of writing, a new scheme for pajment through the post-olfioe is being 
worked oat* 
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Children ol parents whose income is below Rs. 120 a year 
are charged only half an anna in rural schools; and free pupils 
may be admitted up to a maximum of 10 per cent, of the num* 
ber enrolled, provided the parents' incomes do not exceed 
Rs. 76. If it is deemed desirable to exceed the limit of free 
pupils in any locality or village, the Director's sanction is re- 
quired. Rates are assessed by the committee, but require care* 
f ol checking by inspecting o£Scers. They are payable in ad« 
vance before the tenth day of each month. This rule, however, 
is not adhered to, and payments are often in heavy arrears, 
committees requiring to be backed up by inspecting officers 
in their collection, which is carefully entered in the attendance 
register. A separate account book is also kept, showing items 
of expenditure, and is signed by committee-members and tour- 
ing officers. The amount of fees collected in 1902-03 in the 
District Council schools of the Jubbulpore District was 
Bs. 3,069— an item which does not appear in the District Fund 
nor in any other fund, but which is twed solely for educational 
purposes and is shown in the returns of expenditure. 

69. Such are the principles of administration and finance 
in District Council schools. It must again be remembered that 
there are also a few rural aided schools under the management 
of societies, and supported partly by ihe societies' funds, partly 
by direct grants from Provincial Revenues. With these the 
case is quite different; but they form a negligible quantity. 
There are likewise a very few Departmental primary sohoolsi 
and a large number of Municipal branch schools and aided 
schools in towns. The maintenance of these, too, is from 
sources other than the District Fund. 

60. Finally, a statement is appended showing the various 
sources from which expenditure is made, the proportion of the 
District Fund to other items, and the objects on which expen- 
diture from each source principally falls. The year taken is 
1901-02, when the total expenditure on education was 
Rs. I]ol0,972. The District Fund, as here shown, includes the 
oess and other local funds p!ti« the ordinary Provincial contribu- 
tion. The sum given as Provincial Revenues contains the entire 
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direct expenditure by Gtevemment, together witli any special 
grants made to local bodies or societies. 

Somrees of Educational Expenditure in the Central ProvineeM 
during the year 1901-02, 

Bfl. 

ProTinoial Berenaes • • • 8,83^ OoTerinir total eost of DiroolloB, 

slmoflt total oo«t of Infpeoiioii, and 
eontribntinff in pn^puriioo to all 
other brftnehM. 

DkirletFniid • • • . 2,63,179 Of wMch the groat balk it ipent on 

primMTj edoeatioii. 

Munieipal Fund • • • • 88^068 Of which the great balk is spent on 

Anglo-yemaonlar middle eohoola. 

Fees 1^44^388 Moetljr drawn from and expended on 

Angio-Vemaenler middle eehoole. 

Ochersooreea • • • • 1^7,416 Ofwhiohhalf is expended on primaiT 

schools, the othoff half Tarionsi/ 
dUtributed. 

Berenne, oess and f nnds raised and 78,898 More than half of whioh is expended 
expended in Natire Statas. on nrimarj sobools* the other half 



TarLnsly distributed. 



ToUa •spenditiire from all sonroes 11,10,978 



Sectioo V.-^OENBSIS OF A SCHOOL AND ATTENDANCE. 

61. It has already been indicated in paragraph 3d that Attitnde of 
schools in the Central Provinces are not always popular insti- i^i^SS * 
ttttions. The people are backward and almost wholly agrical- Janoa^lk^ 
hiral. Many of them, even when not aborigines, belong to 
castes which are not usually reckoned as having any need of, 
or claim to, education. These latter, so far from wishing to 
improve their position by acquiring a modicum of knowledge, 
gienerally resent having the privilege forced upon them; while 
the higher castes regard any attempt to instruct the lower, at 
worst as an infringement of their own rights, at best as a piece 
of harmless lunacy on the part of Government. These higher 
castes themselves often despise the advantages of lei^ing. 
"In Oudh and the North-Western Provinces," writes Mr. C. 
A. B. Browning"* " the intellectual condition of the people is 
very difierent (from what it is in the Central Provinces). 
There are in those provinces whole classes of the conununity 
'm whose houses education is as much the fashion as in England, 



* He was well acquainted with each of the provinoes hers oontraitfd. 
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•nd who would receive home education were Gbyemment 
schools withdrawn. As regards education, the great distinc- 
tion between the people of the Central Provinces and of >the 
more advanced parts of India is that there are no classes amongst 
whom education has descended from father to son. Even 
among the rich, ignorance is not considered discreditable." 
These words^ written twenty years ago, are less applicable in 
the present time, nor must they be taken as implying (either 
then or now) that education is universally unpopular. Among 
the Banias, indeed, it is regarded as an essential.* A whole 
village will show itself anxious to patronise the school of a* 
popular and trustworthy teacher, if only with a view to keeping 
their children quiet and out of mischief for a part of the day. 
Many individuals display praiseworthy interest, a few even 
self-denying generosity, in the cause of education. English 
instruction is now eagerly sought after as opening a road to 
employment. But vernacular education does not offer the 
same material attractions ; and the vernacular school, especially 
in the less civilised tracts, is still often regarded with indifier- 
ence, suspicion or hostility. 

Solioolt 62. How comes it then that primary schools are started? 

Sbe^GoTern- and how is attendance in them maintained? 

JS^li^^^ 63. Schools are either implanted by the Government or in- 
itiated and fostered by the people till Government takes over 
their suppoit. Government (now District Council) schools, set 
up long ago (sometimes in the face of unpopularity) in all the 
larger central villages, are now looked upon by the people as 
an established fact and are either tolerated or appreciated. 
The aid of the landlord, at first grudgingly extended to the 
Tahsildar and the Deputy Inspector, is now freely given; and 
attendance even if '* regarded as a species of Government 
begar " is now secured with less difiSculty. 

64. On the other hand, there are schools initiated by the 
people. These are either indigenous or venture schools. Re- 
ference has already been made to the old indigenous lype of 

* Members of thii oaate are often ignorant of Hindi, bat know Qniorati or 
Marwari. 
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Bchool (paragraphB 33, 34 and 36). These, as found at the 
tfane when we first entered upon the country, generally taught 
Sanskrit or Arabic. As the study of these languages decayed, 
the Temaculars took their place and the grant rules encouraged 
the masters to assimilate their curricula more and more to 
that sanctioned by Bovemment. "Venture" schools {i.e., 
schools privately started by masters as a speculation) took ad- 
vantage of the regulations; fmd their typical history may thus 
be traced : first, an unaided school is started, which, gradually 
approximating to prescribed methods, becomes (second) result- 
aided; third, iif the school earns sufficient grant to justify its 
existence, it is raised to the status of a combined system school 
(paragraph 36) ; fourth and last, if it is seen to fill a distinct 
want it is adopted as a Board school. Besult-aided and com- 
bined system schools are now a thing of the past; so that this 
process of evolution is no longer possible — a fact which must 
be regarded as a set-ofi against the admitted advantages of the 
abolition of an otherwise undesirable system. Under that 
system schools were encouraged to establish themselves; the 
various stages through which the institution progressed formed 
b suffioient tost of its stability; unpopular or ill-managed 
schools died a natural death, being unable to support them- 
selves; only the fittest survived. Moreover, the cost to Govern- 
ment during the long probationary period was comparatively 
small. 

65. It is almost too soon to say how the new regulations will Altmtiaii U 

, , oonditioiui 

operate. The venture or unaided school will spring full armed, doe to tho 
and without intermediate stages^ into the District Council the mM of 
school. If, with a view to testing the school's chance of per- »* «^ ** ^ •• 
manence, the unaided period be prolonged, the strain upon the 
generosity of the malguzar or the self-denial of the master may 
prove too strong. If, on the other hand, the school be suddenly . 
turned iato a Board school; it m^ay be found that the District 
Fund is saddled with the whole cost of an inefficient and un- 
popular institution, while the people will be more and more 
encouraged to look for support not to themselves but to the 
Government. Watchfulness on the part of inspecting officers 
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may, it is hoped, minimis© fheae difficnlties, irluoE affef all, 
are far outweighed by the advantages in the way of increased 
efficiency and disconragement of cram, idiich the abolition 
of the result system ought to secure. 

66. Indeed, when we come to look at figures, it would at 
first seem as though that system^ abolished only in 1902, had in 
its later stages failed to encoxirage the growth of new schools, 
and that no argument whatever could be urged for its retention. 
Since 1896, the number of primary schools in the provinces 
has increased by fourteen only, that of scholars by 7,601* Such 
a record appears to suggest that the limit of children who can 
be brought under instruction was reached long ago. This, 
however, is fallacious. To suppose that only eight per cent, 
of the children of a school-going age are really amenable to edu- 
cation is absurd. Since that year, too, famine has checked 
the natural development of schools. Moreover, progress^ 
though slow, is assured. At the last census 327,486 persons 
in the provinces were returned as literate as against 266,911 in 
1891 and 161,210 in 1881; while the percentage of males (in 
British districts) who could read and write had risen in the 
last decade from a little over four to nearly six.* It is a 
matter of fact that new schools do arise started by the people. 
It would be surprising if it were otherwise. There is bui one 
school for every forty-one square miles of British territory or 
for every sixteen villages.t There is great diversity between 
the educational proclivities of different districts, Nagpur send- 
ing 13 * 3 per cent, of its available children to school, Sambal* 
pur only 3*4. The gradual march of civilisation is bound to 
result i^ a certain levelling up, which will mean a vast increase 
of pupils in bax^kward districts. 
AfmeiMn- 67. What, then, are the circumstances under which new 
•Urtin^ of schools, when not directly implanted by Government, are started 
ii«wi!BT»to ^^ ^^ likely to be started? The impulse seldom ori^ates 
with the lower orders; it is given by the leading spirits of the 

• Oenaoa of Indift, 1991, Tol. XHK, pagM 83 and ^ 
t IHd fMkffeSS. 
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Tillage or by the malgtuar. Tbe former will band iogeiher 
quietly and nnoatentationsly, Bubscribe for a master (the pay 
given in raoh cases is almost always five rupees a month)^ and 
place tbeir sons under bis cane. If the smaller tenantry of 
the Tillage desire to send their children also, they are art liberty 
to do so. The master is generally nncertificatedi but has passed 
the Primary Examination. The class meets in some open 
Tsrandah. Punctuality and method are conspicuous by their 
absence; so^ aft times^ is the master; but the boys, even when 
his back is turned, are wonderfully well behaved and in«* 
dustrious, their eyes glued on their books (generally tbe easiest 
of the prescribed Benders) and their mouths loudly intoning 
the lesson which thus becomes committed to memory. The 
motive underlying these indigenous and methodless schools 
is a real desire on the part of the parents to have their children 
instructed. The reawn. why th^ cb not send them to £he 
nearest Board school may be one of several. The Board school 
may be really inaccessible; or, though it may be only a mile 
or two away, some stream, swollen in the rains, may render 
attendance irregular; or a woody hill intervenes filling the 
anxious mothers with fears of tigers, panthers, and other 
noxious beasts. Sometimes pure indulgence of the children's 
laainess, or dislike to let them out of sights renders the parents 
obdurate against sending them even one mile to school. I 
have found this especially the case in the district of Nimar, 
where very few boys attend Board schools not immediately 
situated in their own villages. This by no means impb'es that 
the boys go uneducated. For, while the percentage of children 
at school to those of a school-going age in that district is only 
9 r 8^ the proportion (11.* 2) of male literates to the male popu* 
lation is the highest in the province.* Sometimes disappro- 
val of the prescribed curriculum is pleaded as a reason for open- 
ing a private school. But this is never backed by serious rea- 
sons and generally covers a real but less pcesentable objecfion, 

* The tmmm for the dieorepanor ie two-fold, hems P»rtlT the eziateaoe of 
home-edaQetioii and part^ the ntter aMenoe of girls' achools outside the ioiriB of 
Khandwa aad Burhanpor. 
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Buoh as &' constittbiional dislike to subject their cHildren to the 
bonds of punctuality and discipline, unpopularity (deserved 
or not) of the Board schoolmaster, or some local quarrel. It 
is curious how surreptitiously these littlei schools are often 
started ; I have sometimes come across them purely by accident^ 
the Deputy Inspector being unaware of their existence. It 
might be thought that a fear of the school becoming a Board 
institution is at the bottom of this clandestine procedure; but 
the promoters show no objection to having their school regis- 
tered and informally visited by the Deputy Inspector, and are 
generally glad enough if Che Council steps in and relieves them 
of the expense. An ill-defined dislike of interference in the 
first instance is a more probable explanation. 

68. Next as to schools started by malguzars. In these cases 
the teacher is often really a private tutor, who instructs the 
landlord's children and those of one or two others of his privi- 
leged friends. It must not be supposed that all malguzars keep 
such tutors ; many are content to send their sons to the Board 
sdiools ; some to their own detriment are callous towards educa* 
tioUi and a few are hostile. When such a man suddenly awakes 
to his responsibilities and engages a teacher (always supposing 
there is no school situated in his village) the motive is generally 
to be sought in the old adag&— 

When land is gone and money's spent, 
Then learning is most excellent 

The ruined malguzar determines to confer on his children the 
boon which, had he possessed it, might have saved His own for- 
tune ; or at least to fit them intellectually for a career which 
may save them from poverty. He is generally anxious to have 
his school turned into a Board school, whereby he reaps a 
double advantage— free education for his children and the 
reputation of a public-spirited supporter of schools. When his 
children have done their schooling, his zeal for education cools 
down perceptibly; but the school, once started and regarded (as 
all Board schools are) as a Government institution, stands a good 
ohaxice of surviving. Other malguzars start schools with a 
view to gaining the good opinion of the powers that be, fortrard* 
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ing iheir ambitions and perhaps earning a minor title. Tbe 
motive may be a mixed one ; bnt the resnlt none the less f^ood. 
Nor mnrt these remarks be regarded as cynical. There are 
many families of honest and well-meaning malguzars who, even 
if they are not themselves convinced that education is an nn- 
mixed blessing, are yet anxious to carry out the wishes of 
Qovemment concerning instruction. But schools are generally 
established facts in the villages of these ; and we are concerned 
here with the smaller villages not yet possessing Board schools. 

69. Other agencies are sometimes responsible for the initia- 
tion of schools. The subordinate police or forest ofi3cials, when 
they find themselves in a village with no facilities for education, 
will perhaps realise that it would be cheaper and more safis&c- 
tory if their children, who look to follow in their foot-steps, 
could go to school on the spot, instead of being sent to friends 
or relatives in the nearest town. They interest the leading 
men of the village in the scheme. The usual teacher is en- 
gaged on five rupees. Next comes a request to the Inspector 
or the Deputy Inspector to visit the place, which is equivalent 
to an application for having the private school taken up by 
the District Council. 

70. So much for the process of starting new institutions. OonTanion of 
Those which are fairly efficient and give promise of stability BoiurdBobcok. 
are recommended by the Deputy Inspector to the District Coun- 
cil, which, if funds permit^ sends on the application through 

the Deputy Commissioner to the Inspector. Should both of 
these officers agree to the desirability of the scheme, the school 
becomes a Board school, the Inspector reporting the fact to the 
Director. It no funds are to hand for an additional institution 
the master and properties of an already existing school which 
is ill-attended and unappreciated are sometimes moved bodily 
to the more promising locality. Side by side with this, Govern- 
ment continues to sanction from time to time special j^rants for 
the opening of new Board schools in backward districts. Suit- 
able villages are proposed by the Deputy Inspector (those in 
which the people have declared a wish for education or have 
stiurted a private school being preferred) ; and the proposals are 
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hid, at usual, before the Depuly CommiBsioner and tlie Iu« 
specter. 

wwmoUrity '^^^ ^* ^** ^^^ above that the desire for schools originates 
of •dvefttton. with the better classes; it is not shared by the smaller culti- 
rators and the labourers. But since these two latter classes 
form the bulk of the population, it may be asked how attend* 
anoie is secured. Though the words above quoted of Mr. 0. il 
n. Browning are not so applicable now as they were when he 
wrote them twenty years ago, and ihough large flections of the 
people have begun to evince a real interest in. education,, yet a 
certain antipathy still persists among those whose condition 
renders them less likely to reap and to appreciaie the beniefits 
of knowledge. The reasons imderlying this antipathy were 
detailed in paragraph 38, in words written by the Chief Com- 
missioner only five years ago. Among the principal were the 
apparent uselessness of the instruction imparted, loss of time, 
and the disabilities for an active after-life which are imposed 
by a sedentary youth. The new rural curriculum and the half- 
time system aim at meeting these objections. Other valid 
objections are the payment of fees and the purchase of books 
and slates; but these difficulties can generally be surmounted 
by exemption under the fee-rules and the supply of necessaries 
to poor children from the fee-receipts. Still, the hereditary 
bias towards a comfortable state of ignorance, and the power of 
custom, remain potent factors. Often, in the course of an in- 
spection, a parent will verbally apply for having his son (aged, 
perhaps, seven) removed from the roll even of half-timers, in 
order that he may tend cattle all day. And one of the common- 
est forms of anonymous complaint against a master is that he 
receives bribes for striking names of imwiUing attendants off 
the registers. So far as one can judge, the children rather li£e 
school than otherwise ; resistance emanates from the parents. 
V^B*^'.' 72. There has been no legislation on the subject of educa- 

tion in the Central Provinces. There is no law nor any explicit 
order enforcing attendance at school. In some dis&icts and 
among certain classes, none is required; but there is still a con- 
siderable percentage of pupils who would cease to Ikttend {he 
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moment that the legitimate meaue of eeooring attenSanoe oeas- 
ed to be used. '' By legitimate means/' wrote Mr. Thompson, 
'' I nnderstand the countenance and helpful attitude of the dis- 
trict officer, Tisits and advice of the Tahsildars, an active oom* 
mittee, a good Zillah (Deputy) Inspector and a good master. 
These influences, in my experience, have seldom or never faikd 
to secure good attendance in a boys' school. The school in 
which attendance is secured may, indeed, for a time be un» 
popular; but when the parents see that their children are 
passed quickly through from class to class and have benefited 
by the- insfruction, as they generally do when attendance is 
regular, ihey come to regard it in quite a different light/' This 
is as much as to say that, when a school is first opened, mild com* 
pulsion is required to break through the passive opposition of the 
people; when once that opposition has disappeared, voluntary 
attendance is the rule rather tium the exception. Such attend- 
ance, however, does not spring solely from a desire lor edu- 
caticm. There is the ever-present feeling that schools are an 
institution of the Government, and must therefore be supported. 
District Officers and Inspectors, Tahsildars and Deputy Inspeo* 
tors lose no opportunity of verbally impresaing upon the people 
the advantages of instruction; the parents of absentees are 
called together and exhorted to send their children regularly to 
school. The village watchman, or kotwar, has, as part of his 
duty, to aid the master by conducting truants to school, and 
generally securing attendance. The influence of a good mal- 
guzar or a good committee cannot be overestimated. But great- 
est of all is that of a good master, whose social qualities recom- 
mend him to the parents and gain their confidence, and whose 
treatment of the children errs on the side neither of laxity nor 
of harshness. 

73. A word is required regarding the attendance of children Attendsaoa 
sprung from low castes. Early in the history of the prov- €»0tes. 
ince, the school at Chanda offered a test case, which drew from 
the Chief Commissioner the pronouncement thai schools in any 
way supported by Government funds are open indifferently to 
all castes and aU religions. The difficulties of dealing with 
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cases where admission is claimed for low casie cKildren were 
discussed by tlie Education Commission of 1883, who recom- 
mended that no child should be excluded from a departmental 
school on the score of caste, but at the same time recognised that 
the admission of a single pupil may cause the closxure of a 
whole school. In the Central Provinces there is not much 
practical difficulty. Local prejudices vary greatly on the point; 
sometimes nothing will induce the low castes to aspire to 
education ; when they do so aspire, either they are wholly tolera- 
ted, or some arrangement is made whereby they stand a little 
apart from their class-fellows, who thus avoid contamination. 
Such an arrangement is unsatisfactory but unavoidable. It is 
needless to say that religious instruction is not given in Board 
schools. 

SUtutios. 74. The above nemarks upon the attitude of the people to- 

wards education ai^ not universally applicable. There is a 
great variely of feeling among different districts, villages and 
classes. Moreover, this part of the subject, dealing as it does 
with motive causes, can be treated only from the point of view 
of impressions. When we turn from these mixed causes to 
their results, we are on firmer ground. In 1902 there were in 
the province 2,123 primary boys' schools, with 123,331 scholars, 
which gives 58 scholars per school. The average daily attend- 
ance was 69 per cent, of the average number enrolled. The 
figures, however, are for all primary schools, including those 
within municipal limits, whose numbers and attendance are 
usually larger than in country schools. Separate figures are 
not available for the latter; and some reduction must be made 
in applying the above quoted figures to them. 

Summarj, 75. Before this section closes, it is necessary to refer once 

more to that portion of section III which dealt with the state 
of education in these regions before the formation of the De- 
partment, and to the words of Mr. Browning above quoted. 
When the Department was created in these provinces, it did 
not, as was the case elsewhere, find a net-work of indigenous 
schools, firmly established in the villages and ready to be con- 
verted into Board or aided institutions. The reign of terror 
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wIiiclL Pindari and Maratha hordes created at the beginning of 
the last century had swept away the snryiving relics of older 
civilisations. What few schools remained were of a crude type ; 
the pupils learned Sanskrit slois without comprehending the 
tneaning, imbibed such ftdsehoods as that the sun reYoIves 
round the earth, and were subjected to barbarous punishments. 
The new Department found what amounted to a tahtda rasa. 
Nor was this all. The people, largely of inferior caste, cowed 
by loiig oppression, and isolated among broken tracts of country, 
mutuo metu separati et montihiis, cared nothing for education 
and viewed its introduction in the light of some new disease. 
In judging of the establishment of schools and attendance, 
these facts cannot be too carefully recollected. Under these 
circtimstances the figures given above can only be regarded as 
gratifying. They represent the work of forty years, at the 
beginning of which (in some districts and to some extent, even 
to-day) the rural school, established out of nothing and in the 
teeth of opposition, itself had to create the want that it was 
destined to fulfil- 

Section VI.— INTERIOR OROANISATION OP A SCHOOL 

76. The school building has ^eady (paragraph 9) been The bnlldiag 
briefly described. It is sometimes Qie gift of the malgucar or 
is erected wholly or partially by subscription among the vil- 
lagers. More frequently (especially in recent times) it is paid 
for by the District Council. Its construction is then entrusted 
to the Local Board, who hand over the work either to a con- 
tractor or to the school committee. Henerally speaking, the 
construction is much better done by the latter agency. It is 
natural that the committee-members should take a pride in 
their own school-house ; hence not only is the work honestly and 
economically performed, but the villagers will exceed the ori- 
ginal cost by something out of their own pockets^, or elEect a 
saving by supplying timber, etc., gratis. The material used is 
either brick or stone, whichever is commoner. The roof is in- 
variably tiled. The dimensions of a primary school building 
should be such as to provide at least six square feet and sixty 

1 
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cubic feet of space for each pupil on the rolL* In practice, 
this minimum ib generally muck exceeded. Thus a lypical 
building for a small village school of 50 pupils will have a 
single inner room measuring 20 feet by 12 feet. The walls are 
some 10 feet in height supporting a slope roof which gives a 
cubical content of about 3,360 cubic feet. This would allow 
for 40 boys sitting inside if the minimum were taken; but, as 
a matter of fact, 20 or 30 boys would be the largest number 
ever assembled in the room at the same time, the rest working 
in the verandah (32 feet by 6 feet) in front. A plan of sudi 
a Bchoolj roughly drawn to scale^ is given in Appendix A (1). 
Ghenerally speaking, in small rural schools, the rule of one 
teacher one room is observed. An institution of this size would 
have one master taking classes inside and one monitor looking 
after the smaller boys on the verandah. The plan does not aim 
at being the best possible [e.^., the verandahs are too narrow) ; 
it is merely given as fairly typical. The two small rooms at 
either end are for storing maps and appliances under lock and 
key. The cost of constructing a small village school is about 
Ss. 350. The one here shown would be from Bs. 50 to Rs. 100 
more. 

The fntiii* 77. The interior of the room has been already described in 

paragraph 16. A list of the necessary articles of furniture is 
given in Appendix A (2). 

ThopnpU'B 78. In this connexion, it may be interesting to state the 

outfit and its cost, required by a pupil in each class of a primary 
school. This information is given in Appendix A (3). 

Be^isten. 79. The only registers prescribed for a primary school 

are : — 

A Visitors' book. 

A Register of admissions and withdrawals. 
A Monthly register of attendance and fees. 
A Punishment register. 
But other registers are almost always maintained, viz. : — 

A Promotion book, showing the progress made by a boy 

• Bdaofttion Mf^nal, Article 79 (a). 
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throngli the school and tigned by the inapeotiiig 
officer making promotions. 
A Progress book, showing the progress made week by 

week in each subject by each class. 
A Register of fee-expenditnre. 

A Committee-book in which the minutes of the com- 
mittee-meetings ar) recorded. 
A List of furniture and appliances. 
In addition to aft these^ three cards are hung upon the walls, 
80 as to catch the eye of inspecting officers. These are— A 
statement of the population of the central village and each of 
the feeder villages j the kamirheihi, or comparative state- 
ment, being a brief monthly record of enrolment, attendance and 
fee collections; a list of the committee-members, with attend- 
ance or absence at each meeting indicated. 

80. On entering a rural school a boy is almost always of ^j^^ 
tender years and quite ignorant. He is placed in the infant tion. 
class, and is then gradually promoted through the four higher 
dlaeses. Admissdons from other schools are naturally raire, 
and the inter-school rules of the Education Manual are framed 
almost solely for urban institutions. When a boy arrives at a 
school-going age the master goes to his father and advises 
him to admit him to the school. When the child has read for a 
year or two in the infant class, the master promotes him to the 
first or lower section of class I and again from that into the se- 
cond section. Above this, promotions from class to class are 
generally made by the Deputy Inspector. But there is no 
rule on the subject; and it is certainly desirable that masters 
should, so far as possible, promote in their own schools. De- 
puty Inspectors permit this privilege to masters who can be 
trusted not to abuse it. Improper promotions can easily be 
detected at the time of inspection; and the master may then 
be punished by being deprived of this privilege. Promotions 
are made between January and March (both inclusive), general- 
ly at the time of the Primary Examination. 

81. This sub-division of the school into nominally five, but The Timo- 
really six, classes is an important point in connexion with 

s i 
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internal organisation. In considering it we mnst keep in mind 
the syllabus, which includes: — 

{{a) Dictation. 
(6^ Copies and lesson-copying, 
(c) Letter writing. 
r (a) Slate arithmetic. 
Arithmetic ... •? (^) Mental arithmetic. 

(^ (c) Commercial arithmetic. 

Geography and Agriculture. 
Kindergarten Drawing. 
Drill and Deshi Kasrat. 
Drawing 



Optional for full-timers only. 



or 
Grammar 

or 
History ... J 

We must likewise recollect that the half-timers, who form the 
majority of the pupils, attend school for only three hours 
daily. When these things are considered it becomes obvious 
that the framing of a time-table is fraught with difficulty. 
Sometimes each head master makes his own time-table. Some- 
times the Deputy Inspector prescribes a common one for all 
schools* of a similar type within his range. The Manual lays 
down that in all cases the Inspector (formerly the Director) 
shaU sanction each time-table. This order can hardly be fully 
carried out; and it would appear desirable that the Inspector 
or even the Director should prescribe model time-tables for the 
Circle or the Province. Except when there are slight varia- 
tions in the curriculum^ local circumstances cannot affect the 
suitability of a time-table framed for schools teaching the 
same subjects and employing the same staff. The question, 
however, next arises whether any satisfactory time-table is 
possible. 

82. The large number of classes entails the following diffi- 
culties: — 

(a) It is almost impossible to give sufficient time to oral 
instruction in each class taken separately. 
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(6) The time-table becomes unduly complicated. 

(c) The monitor can no longer retain his character as an 
assistant to the master; £e becomes an independent teacher and 
is entrusted with separate classes, though his age and qualifica- 
tions often unfit him for this task. 

(d) The time of the master is too much engaged to allow! 
of his supervising the monitor's work. 

(e) There is a waste of energy, because classes III and IV, 
though often very small, are regarded as distinct units and 
taught separately. 

(/) The classes which are not being orally instructed have 
to be set down to written work for considerable perix)ds to- 
gether; and unless the master is (as but few are) sufficiently 
active to teach and to supervise at the same time, these* classes 
will fall into indiscipline and faulty methods of work. 

83. Hence, though the proportion of teachers to pupils is, 
excluding monitors, roughly the same as in English primary 
schools, and larger than in similar schools in Prussia, yet their 
work cannot be so effectire. Owing to the large number of 
classes, the primary teacher in the Central Provinces is sup- 
posed to be able to instruct only 40 children if he is unaided 
by a monitor. In England a single teacher manages 67, and 
in Prussia 66, pupils. The addition of a monitor is supposed 
to justify the enrolment of a further 20 children. But a glance 
at the time-tables in use shows that, even so, the staff is much 
handicapped. Appendix A (11) gives the time-table, as it was 
submitted to me recently, proposed by a Deputy Inspector for all 
schools of his range to suit the new curriculum. It is a favour- 
able specimen of its kind, yet its defects are apparent. Save 
on Saturdays, the master does no teaching in classes I and 11^ 
and his own time is obviously too much taken up to permit 
of his exercising efficient supervision over the monitor. The 
time of bothy especially of the latter, is too much crowded with 
work. A glance at Appendix A (12), which shows the propor- 
tionment of hours among subjects for one week according to this 
time-table, will disclose the fact that no principle is followed, 
the distribution of time merely following the exigencies of the 
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case. Oral are sacrificed to written subjects, since the latter 
require less attention from the masters. The boys of class II 
devote only 3^ hours per week to reading — a most important 
subject in that standard. 

84. I have collected time-tables from other districts; but 
their defects are generally even more apparent than those in 
the specimen shown above. In fact, the present class 
system, while it stimulates the pupil to efEort, secures a fair 
uniformity of comprehension in each unit and facilitates in- 
spection, yet carries with it two grave disqualifications: — 
firstly, it produces a loss of energy, since each class (in a rural 
school), though theoretically receiving separate instruction, 
may be anything from one-half to one-tenth the siae of that 
which a single master can manage; secondly, no satis&ctory 
time-table can be framed. 

86. A solution of the difSeulty is possible, in either of 
three ways:— 

(1) Since classes III and lY are generally very small in 
these schools and since their text-books, though different, con- 
tain lessons on the same subjects, they might be taken together 
as a single dass, lessons being chosen now from the third, now 
from the fourth Beader. I have drawn up a time-table £Ap- 
pendix A (13)] on these lines and have tentatively introduced 
it into a few schools in various districts of my Oirole. It pro- 
vides only two hours for the infants (who, indeed, only assem- 
ble slowly during the first hour). It permits the master time 
to take some of the work of every class during the week and 
to give up practically three hours to the lower classes on Satur- 
day. It is comparatively simple, and it gives [Appendix A 
(14)] a reasonable proportionm'ent of hours to woik. 

(2) The present classes might (together with their text- 
books) be telescoped up. Three classes with two text-books 
would probably be found sufBcient and would certainly be 
more in accordance with European models. 

(3) The present division of classes might be retained and 
an approximation made to the system of the Halbtagsschulen 
of Qermany. This could be done only in a v^ry modified man- 
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ner; otherwise the half-time principle woxdd be transgreBsed. 
But suppofting classes III and lY to come to school from 7 
to 10 A-M., classes I and II (consisting of small boys whose 
help in the fields is not so essential) might come from 8 to 11 
A.U. The work of the master wonld thus be spread over four 
hours; as it is, he has to rush through his day's labours in 
three hours (save where there are full-timers), and has then no 
more to do saTe to prepare his lessons for the morrow. 



Sectiofl Vn..THB CURRICULUM, NORMAL METHODS AND TEXT- 

BOOKS. 

86. The subjects of syllabus and curriculum have already ^J^*^^*"^- 
been treated at considerable length in paragraphs 14 to 24. It 
remains to give [Appendix A (4) and (6)] the curriculum of a 
primary school in tabular form as it is embodied in the latest 
edition of the 2l£anual. The curriculum of physical instruct 
tion is shewn in Appendix A (16). The aim of the curriculum 
may be briefly recapiirolated. It is to endow the pupil with 
elementary knowledge {" the three B's ") ; to form his power 
of observation; to prepare him for his station in life by certain 
purely utilitarian branches of instruction^ and finally to make 
his body strong and vigorous. One apparenj^ omission requires 
explanation. Object-lessons are not included as a separate 
part of the rural curriculum. The reason is three-fold. First, 
the curriculum (in the case of half-timers) is already heavy 
for a daily attendance of three hours; second, the ordinary 
village echoolmaster^ even after careful trainings appears in- 
capable of giving set object-lessons without losing sight of 
their essential characterisQcs, and lapsing into lecture or ma» 
morial instruction; third, these lessons are already provided 
for by the subjects of the readers (those especially on common 
products, agriculture and sanitation), by the prescribed me- 
thods of teaching geography, and by the instruction concerning 
soils, etc., given in the fields incidental to a study of Patwaris' 
papers ; and the master appears more at home in, and more capa- 
ble of dealing with, object-lessons which are thus disguised as 
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a part of the reading course^ than when they are openly desig- 
nated as such and presented as a separate branch of study. 
Want of 87. It will be noticed that practically no variation is 

^iS<mlttia. * allowed in the course for half-timers. This may be regret- 
table, but can hardly be avoided. For the " three B's/' geo- 
graphy and agriculture and manuacript subjects are lightly 
regarded as essential for every pupil. The shortness of the 
school hours prevents optional subjects being taken up (save 
in the case of full-timers) in the choice of which the boy's 
inclinations might be consulted. A reference to Appendices 
A (4) and (15) will show that the Inspector may, even in some 
rural schools^ have to sanction the teaching of gprammar in 
place of Patwaris' papers. But the number of such cases will 
always be insignificant; and the rule has merely been made 
for the sake of certain villages in rural tracts which are not 
agricultural at all and may even havQ no land attached to 
them; they are really bazaars established on thoroughfares 
by communities of banias f er the convenience of travellers 
and for pxirposes of trade. In the case of full-timers and of 
pupils in urban schools^ some choice is permitted. 
^^tSds ^' *^^® various parts of the curriculum must now be stu- 

died in connexion with the normal methods prescribed and 
the text-books in use. As regards the former^ it must be 
prefaosd that, while the right modes of instruction are incul- 
cated in the various training schools^ no absolutely hard and 
fast rule regarding details is laid upon masters; each^ within 
certain broad limits, may develop his own individual genius. 
As to text-books^ their production is entrusted to a well- 
known publishing firm in Lucknow^ with which the Cbvem- 
ment has entered into an agreement. 
1) In the 89. It is not needful to ssfy much about the special instruc- 

tion of the infant class^ because that class is less instructed 
than employed. Care is taken to hang the model letters and 
forms, pictures of utensils and examples of coloiu*Sy upon the 
wall in front of which the infants sit^ and at a suitable height, 
Bo that their eyes, when not otherwise employed, are always 
fixed thereon. Sensie-perception is the key-note of the methods 
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used, whicli approximate to those both of Frobel and of Pes- 
talozzi. Three motives are called into play: — ^That of curios- 
ity^ by setting toys and implements before the children and 
telling them stories; that of activity, by keeping them con- 
stantly employed in making letters with seeds, handling 
kindergarten gifts and playing games; and that of property, 
by letting each possess his own coloured bag of cowries, seeds, 
etc. Class I carries on the subjects here begun; but less by 
way of amusement and more by way of instruction. 

90. The general methods impressed upon teachers in each (8) Beading : 
branch of study are as follows : — * booki 

Beading. — (a) Of texUhooks. — This is begun in the infant 
class by means of seeds, cowries, and sand spread on boards. 
At this early stage no separation is made between the teaching 
of reading and that of writing; both are carried on simul- 
taneously; the infant recognises the letter hanging on the 
wall and straightway reproduces it. Portions of letters and 
simple letters are first taught, ilie shape of each, its com- 
ponent parts and its difference from other letters being 
emphasised. Eye, hand, mouth and ear are called into play 
for recognition, construction and pronunciation. Thus the 
whole alphabet is learnt by means of seeds and sand-boards. 
In class I, first section, sheets of large printed letters are 
placed before the child, who now learns them through this 
medium, and copies them on to his slate. The combinations 
of consonants with vowels and other consonants are likewise 
taught from sheets, and a few very simple words are read 
and written. It may be noted that, the names of letters in 
the Deva-Nagri alphabet being practically the sotinds of the 
letters and no more, anything in the way of the ^^Normci 
Worter " or " Schreih Lese ** system is unnecessary. There are, 
howevei, some local ways of naming letters which seem con* 
structed only to puzzle; fortunately one rarely hears them; 
and masters sometimes, of their own accord, use a very ele- 
mentary Normci-W drier system (which is obviously in- 
digenous), especially with the different kinds of "t's" and "d's" 
and with aspirated and unaspirated letters. Thus^ in teach- 
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ing the letter " Tha " (hard aspirated " t "), some always call 
it "Thakiix ka Tha", i.e., the U' which begins the word 
"Thakur." 

91. By the time the child reaches the second section of 
class I, he has discarded reading-sheets for the first Header, 
which begins with the alphabet, and goes on through easy 
words and combined letters to little stories. It lacks the small 
pictures of objects over simple words which are a conunon 
feature of such books. This has been done with a view to 
cheapening the Tolume. The second Beader (begun in class 
II) has a few pictures, but not good ones. The method of 
reading narrative prescribed in these two classes is the same. 
It need not be intelligent; clearness, correctness of pronun- 
ciation and proper speed are all that are sought for. Each 
word is uttered in "^staccato," a longer pause being made only 
at the end of the sentence. In class II, however, intelligent 
reading is often attempted — ^with more or less success. The 
manner of conducting a lesson is for the master first to read 
a portion of a sentence, which the whole class repeats in unison. 
Then, when the lesson is finished, it is read again by the 
boys alone, each boy taking a sentence. At this point 
correction of wrong prontinciation and taking of places are per- 
mitted. Next comes explanation of the piece read. First, new 
words are written on the board, fully explained and illustrated, 
if necessary, with a short object-lesson. Next, questions are 
asked about the piece and the boys invited to repeat its out- 
line in their own patois. The second Beader is a suitable and 
interesting little book. 

92. In class III, intelligent reading is aimed at, and 
pauses and pimctuation must be attended to. 'Many masters 
continue reading in unison, but make the mistake of reading 
and hearing clauses (not whole sentences) at a time — a, 
method which reduces all minor punctuations to the same 
value. Provided that whole sentences are read, and that the ex- 
planation is barefuUy taken before the actual reading lesson, 
the system may be beneficial. But ^re are two objections 
to it in classes III and lY of rural schools; the first being 
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that these classes are sufficiently small to allow of indmdual 
attention; the second that, in small school buildings, unison- 
reading is apt to be noisy and disturbing. On the whole^ it 
is discouraged. Otherwise, the mode of taking a lesson is the 
same as in class II. The third Beader is perhape a little dry, 
save towards the end, for boys of the age for which it is 
intended. In it coinmence the series of lessons upon agriculture 
sanitation and history. In this class manuscript reading is 
begun. It will be considered separately. In class lY emphasis 
and expression are expected from the boys. 

93. The fourth Header consists of 184 pages. A list of its DMoriptioD 
eontents may be instructive: — book^ 

Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Beader. 

1. Praise of God (poetry). 

2. Queeni Victoria (biographical sketoh). 
8. The Lion and the Hare (fable). 

4. Cattle (objeot-IesBon). 

5. -The Coming of the Earopeans to India (History Series, 
Part 0, Deing continued from the third Reader). 

6. The Pollution of Air (Sanitaltion Series, Part 7). 

7. The Wlofwet (Agriculture Series, Part 7; also an object- 

leBson). 

8. • Collection of Moral Aphoriams (didactic poetcy). 

9. The Chinese Empire. 

10. The Battle between Alexander the Qreat and Ponu (trans- 

lated from Plutarch's Lires). 

11. The Old Man and his Bullock (story). 

12. Settlements of the Europeans (History Series, Pait 10). 
18. The Purification of Air (Sanitatibb Series, Part 6). 

U. Qood Seed (Agriculture Series, Paxt 8). 

16« Collection of Moral Aphorisms (didactic poetry). 

16. Wind, Vapour and Rain (Physiography, Part 1 Wind). 

17. The Punishment of Children. 

18. Coin as a medium icKf Exchange Political Economy). 

19. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras (Hiistory Series, Part 11). 

20. Sleep (Sanitation Series, Part 9). 

21. The Food of Plants (Agriculture Series; Part 9). 

22. Practical Advice (didaotio poetry). 

28. Queen Durgavati (biographical sketch). 

24. The Advan^tages of British Rule in India. 

25. Sugarcane (object-lesson). 

26. Madras, the Camatic and Provinces of ^e Deooan (History 

Series, Part 12). 
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Contents of the Fourth Vernacular Reader. — contd. 

27. Samtation of Dwellings (Sanitation Series, Part 10). 

28. The Food of Plants (Agriculture Series, Part 10). 

29. Stanzas (poetry). 

do. The Horse (objeot-lesson). 

81. Wind, Vapour and Bain (Physiography, Part 2, Vapour 
and Rain). 

32. The Subduing of Anger (didactic story). 

33. Bengal (History Series, Part 13). 

84. Sanitation of Towns and Villages (Sanitation Series 
Part 11). 

36. The Protection of Crops (Agriculture Series, Part 11). 
86. Stanzas (poetiy). 

37. The Rainbow. 

38. Truth (didactic stories). 

39. Cloves and Cardamoms (object-lesson). 

40. Internal Organisation (History Series, Pai<b 14). 

41. Disease (Sanitatitm Series, Part 12). 

42. Agricultural Machines and Implements (Agriculture Series, 

Part 12). 

43. Collection of Advice (didadtic poetry). 

44. Means of attaining lasting Fama. 

45. The Taj-Mahal. 

46. The Recognition of the False and the True (an essay on 

moral perception). 

47. Lord Wellesley (Hiutory Series, Part 15). 

48. Ch(dera (Sanitation Series, Part 13). 

49. The Keeping of Cattle for Agricultural Operations (Agri- 

culture Series, Part 18). 

60. Aborigines of the Central Provinces. 

61. The Sun and the Planets (Asibronomioai lesson). 

62. Lord William Bentinck and Lord Dalhousie (History Series, 

Part 16). 

63. Small-pox (Sanitation Series, Part 14). 

64. The Law of Landlord and Tenant (Agriculture Series, 

Part 14). 

66. Praise of Eoivywledge (poeN;ry). 

66. The Story of Columbus (biographical sketch). 

67. Accidents and how to encounter them (practical advice). 

68. Ealidas (biographical sketch). 

69. Mutiny of 1867 (History Series, Part 17). 

60. Destruction the Reward of Guile (didactic story). 

61. Ahalya Bai (biographical sketch). 

62. The Banyan-^tree (object-lesson). 

63. How to write letters (practical guide). 

64. Examples of letters (1). 
66. Examples of letters (2). 
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Contents of the Fourth Vemactdat Reader — condd. 

66. British Admimstration in India (History Series, Part 18). 

67. Introduction to the "Mitralabh" (pure Hindi). 

68. "Mitralabh," Part 1. 

69. « MitraJabh," Part 2. 

70. ^Mitralabh," Part 3. 

The cost of this voltune is five and a half annas. Save in 
the poetical pieces and in lessons 67 to 70 (which are pur- 
posely written .in a purer form of Hindi) the language is 
^ple. It is often objected, neyertheless, that it is not the 
language of the people. This is true. But it would be im- 
possible to write a single text-book precisely stiited to any 
one of the vast number of linguistic sub-divisions of the 
population which has to be catered for. This difficulty has 
already been indicated. Three different kinds of Hindi, suffi- 
ciently distinctive to be termed languages, are found in the 
Provinces. Thiese are Western Hindi, Eastern Hindis atad 
Bajasthani. Of the first, the Bundeli dialect is largely used^ 
sometimes corrupted with Marathi. The second (contributes 
two dialects, Bagheli and Ghhattisgarhi ; and two dialects of 
the third, namely, Malwi and Marwari, are also spoken. But 
these dialects are again sub-divided into a host of caste or 
tribal sub-dialects.* This takes no account of the separate 
languages of Marathi, TTriya and TTrdu, in which parallel text- 
books are published. But, as regards the Hindi version, a fur- 
ther difficulty is raised by the fact that the Hindi-speaking ele- 
ment in the larger towns uses a large admixture of words of 
Persian origin, and does find real difficulty in the more Prakri- 
tic vocabulary suitable for the rural districts. On the whole 
the standard Hindi adopted in the Eeaders is a good workable 
language for all districts and all classes. That it should 
represent the ordinary colloquial is far less to be expected than 
that a labourer's son of Yorkshire or Somerset shoTild intro- 
duce the correct expressions which he reads in the Board 
school into his family circle. But it is, for all intents and 
purposes, what any man of the meanest attiainments, from 

• CensaB of India, 1901, Vol XIQ, Chapter Y. 
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one end of the Hindi-apeaking districts to the other, wonl<l 
use in writing an ordinary letter. And it contains only a 
very small percentage of words which are quite new to the 
majority of boys. 

94. As will be gathered from the list of contentdi this 
Beader (with its predecessors) is supposed to be almost the 
sole text-book used. The language-lesson is, so far as possible, 
made the medium of general instruction; and the history, 
sanitation and agriculture series are included, in order that 
all boys, even when they make no special study of those sub- 
jects, may be obliged to gain some idea of them. ITo other 
book is required save a simple geography, an arithmetic and 
a mental arithmetic book. It is a question whether even 
these might not, in a rural school, be beneficially discarded. 

Utj^^iBn' ^^' ^^ dealing with the Readers, every master is required 

note-book!, f^ make his own note-book. This serves a double purpose. It 
ensures the master having once carefully prepared and analysed 
each lesson, while there is a presumption that, having once 
done this and reduced {he result to concise and easily digested 
notes, he will continue to do so each time that lesson crops up. 
Secondly, it serves as a reference book for the Blaster himself, 
since he puts down useful pieces of information about the 
history lessons, etc., regarding which, in the Boeotiian atmos- 
phere of an Indian village, his mind might otherwise grow 
rusty. The danger is that the master often thinks it sufficient 
if his notes consist of long sets of model questions and answers; 
this is harmfuli since the master never strikes out into new 
questions and the boys get the answers by heart. Only care* 
ful inspection can eradicate this fault. 

BzMnpieofa 96- Finally, let us take an example of a reading lesson. 

loMoD. Space forbids to quote more than a single paragraph. Let it 

be one from lesson 28 of Book IV (The Food of Plants) : — 

" Third rule. — ^There must always be sufficient nater in 
the ground to allow the food to dissolve. 

" You assuredly know that water is a necessity for a crop, 
because it dissolves the food and enters with it throagh the 
roots into the plants. This is the reason why a fresh plant 
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weighs heavier than a dried up plant. Kine-tenths of ita 
weight comes from the water it contains. From this it is 
evident that there must be plenty of water in the ground in 
order to raise a crop." 

The master first elicits, by individual or unison answers, 
how much the boys remember of the last lesson of this series. 
He reminds them that plants draw their sustenance from the 
air by their leaves and from the ground by their roots. He 
assures himself that the boys remember the experiments then 
shown them (namely, the withering of a plant when kept 
closely confined, or when given free air but no soil). He also 
connects the present rule with one just given in this lesson^ 
namely, that the ingredients of the soil must be fine enough to 
dissolve in water. 

He next finds out by individual questions on the general 
meaning, whether the boys have studied their lesson overnight. 
He likewise asks the meanings of hard words contained in it. 

If they are puzzled by any words (all in this passage are 
quite easy, though perhaps that for " evident " might require 
explanation) he writes the words on the board, and gives their 
derivations, etc. 

He next puts the boys on to read the lesson, allowing 
correction and taking of places, but also reading a sentence 
here and there himself to show how it should be done. Sing- 
song intonation, neglect of stops and hurrying are the faults 
to which his attention will be most directed. 

The boys now close their books; and the master asks ques- 
tions individually: — ^What is the third rule about the food of 
plants P Why must there be plenty of water in the ground P 
Why cannot the plant eat its food save when dissolved P 
Where are its mouths situated P How large are theyP Can 
you see themP How do you know that plants drink up much 
water with their food P And so on. 

These questions are then illustrated with experiments. A 
plant is displayed, embedded in dry earth, which the boys 
have seen kept tinwatered for a day or two. Another is shown 
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in a bottle containing soil in solution. A root is passed round 
and examined under the microscope.* 

The master then gathers up the main threads of the lesson, 
and asks a few final questions to be answered in unison, 
(b) Of poetry. 97. (6) Of poetry. — ^The difficulty of this subject has already 
been pointed out (paragraph 19). Each class is supposed to 
learn by heart a certain number of lines, amounting in class 
lY to 80. Above class I, the meaning has also to be taught 
— no easy task, because the poetical differs enormotisly from 
the prose language, and because the boys arc utterly ignorant 
of grammar. Hence masters are much averse to starting this 
part of their work on a proper basis ; once, however, a teacher 
sees that it will be insisted on and is shown the meihod, the re* 
suits are surprisingly good. The reason of this is that both the 
poetry itself and the general method of interpretation are 
purely native products. The boys (together with their parents) 
enjoy the former; the master easily grasps the latter. 
Bx«mp1« of a 98. No illustration can be given save in the original Hindi. 
*"*^' Let us take the first couplet of lesson I of Book IV : — 

JagadUhicar ko dhany jin upjdyo sansdr : 
Kshitif jal, nahhf pdwak, fawan kari inko unitdr. 
(Praise to the Qod who created the world: 
Hav^ing spread out earth, water, skj, fire, and air.) 
One of the class first reads over this couplet, the master cor- 
recting his mistakes (which will probably be numerous) and 
reading it over again himself clearly. 

He then asks them to make guesses at the meanings of the 
words. A bright boy may guess a few. But probably the 
master will have to explain everything. There are in this 
couplet only three words (koy jal, and inko) which all boys 
would know, and four [JagadUhwar^ sansdr^ nabh and pawan) 
which some might perhaps know. The master therefore begins, 
Jagadishwar, jagat k& ishwar; dhany, shdbdsh; jin, jinhon ne; 
upjdyo, paidd kiyd; sansdr, dunid, etc. The boys repeat this in 

* A list of apparatas and experiments will be f onnd in Appendix (4), which 
should be referred to for further infonnation on the method of teaching the import* 
ant subject of agrionltnre by means of objeot-lessonq. 
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QniBGn after him. The master pointB out derivatiimBj as m 
Jagadishwari related words, eto. This part of the lesson is 
technically known as Shabdarih. 

The next part is prose-order, or anwy. The boys noir tin- 
derstand the words, and the master asks ii they can guess at 
the general meaning so far as to put them into their natural 
order. If they cannot do this, he explains: — '' Jagadfshwar 
ko dhany (hai) jin sans&r upjdyo, kshiti, jal, nabh, p&wak, 
powan, inko wistAr kari." (Strictly speaking the words 
" sans^ upjdyo'' should come last; but this refinement would 
probably only puufe the boys.) This is repeated by the class. 

After this comes mani^ or general meaning. It is really 
a combination of the two foregoing parte of the lesson, the 
word-meanings being put in prose-order, thus: — Ishwar ko 
shAbish hai, jinhon no duniA ko paidi kiyi, prithwt, pinf, 
ikibJi, hawA, inko phailiv karke. After a little practice the 
boys can do this themselYCs. 

Finally comes mllehh or explanation of allusions. But this 
couplet contains no such difficulties; they occur, however, in 
passages which refer to the Bamayan, the Mahabharat and 
mythological subjecte. 

Along with the meaning the poetry is learnt by heart, and 
sung to oBe or other of the popular tdgs. This is thoroughly 
enjoyed by the boys; and when the Deputy Inspector or the 
master has a taste for music, the effect, even to European ears, 
is distinctly pleasing. 

99. (c) Of manu$crifts.—TidB is one ol tiie utiliterian W.Of 
branches of instruction and commences in class III. Each*'"^*' 
master is required to make a collection of written letters, post- 
cards, eto., which reach him or other villagers, as well as speci- 
mens of bonds and petitions. These must be suflScientiy nu- 
merous to secure a wide variety of handwritings. To spell 
these out is a matter of practice rather than of teaching. All 
the master can do is to point out such forms of letters as are 
peculiar to written script and to show the formal headings for 
different kinds of documents, the proper salutetion in letters, 
eto. 
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(el) Of Pui- 100. (d) Of Patwaris* papers. — The reading of thsae 

^^^ really forms a part of the last braaoh o! stady; their oompre- 

hensioii is a different subject. Por the sake of nnifonnitjr with 

the cnrrionliun tabulated above, it is here described as part 

of the reading course. 

101. It hab been already explained (paragraph 20) what are 
the khatra and jamdbafM. Specimens of Ihese are given in 
Appendix A (6) and (7). They are registers made anew each 
year by the Patwari or village accountant. In a village of 
even ordinary aise they consist of many pages. The khasra is a 
list in serial order of fields with their particulars. Column 1 
gives the serial number of the field, column 2 its acreage to 
two places of decimab, column 8 the kind of soils. Thus, 
mund awwal is a black soil containing concrete nodules (kan- 
kar) of which lime is prepared; il is friable and suited to the* 
growth of wheat. The quality of soil, of course, forms an im- 
portant factor in estimating the value of the land and a sse ssin g 
the amount of revenue due thereon ; so also do the lie of the sar* 
&ce, the position of the field and its protection by embank- 
ments, etc. The tetters Q, D and M indicate respectively the 
suitability of ttie soil for growing particular crops, thus, Q« 
Gohan or land suited for wheat, B^DJianahi, or land suited 
for rice, and VL^Mutatafikaty or land suited for other crops. 
If the serial number in the map indicates a plot not included 
in a holding, such as a road, a tank, a hill, etc., this is noted in 
column 4. The^ name of the proprietor is given in column 5, 
that of the tenant in column 6. This column likewise shows 
in what right the land is held. Thus, if the word "sir*' is 
given, we know that this is the malguzar's own hereditary hold- 
ing, which he eittier cultivates himself, or leases out to other 
cultivators, who can aoqtiire no rights whatever over it. 
♦* Khudkast " indicates that the malgusar himself cultivates 
land which is not his hereditary home-farm but has been ac- 
quired in an ordinary way, over which any tenant to whom he 
lets it can acquire ordinary tenant's rights. The malik-mak- 
buza is a plot-proprietor possessing almost the rights of a 
mal^zar over his own holdin^p. Next are the rights of the 
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abBolufe-occnpancy (katai maurasi) tenants, whose rent may 
not be raised within the term of settlemeoit, and who cpmnof 
be ejected for non-payment of rent, but whose land may, on the 
obtaining of a decree, be sold by auction. Below these i^ 
the oecapancy (manrosi) and ordinary (mamnli) rigEls. All 
these are described in lesson 54 of the fourth Beader. Co* 
limuL 7 contains the names of sub-tenants and tenants of sir; 
thfi headings of the other columnrexplain themselTes. 

102. The jamabandi is a list of cultiTatbrs' holdings and 
dcftails of rents. It stands to the khasra as, in accounts, the 
ledger stands to the' cash-book. The eultiYators' names are 
catalogued serially according to their rights. First come the 
malguisani, with tiieir sit land and khudkast; then the malik- 
makbuxas, whether holding plots free of revenue or subject to 
its payment; absolute occupancy, occupancy and ordinary hold- 
ings, and those free of rent, generally in return for service, sach as 
that of the kotwars. A few eacamples of each are given in the 
appended specimens; and it will be noticed that the tenants, 
proprietors and fields entered in the jamabandi are the same 
as those in the khasra, but differently arranged. The only 
point of difficulty to the boys is in columns 6, 7 and 8, where 
the total is that of rent for tiie year made up of cash and kind 
(if any part of the payment is made in kind). From a study 
of these papers the cultivator may know the land held by him, 
his rights, the crops raised on and the rent due for his fields. 

108. To impress these points on the boys each school is 
supplied with a fuU copy of these two registers for the village 
in which it is eituated,' as also with a copy on tracing doth of 
the patwari's map. This last gives aU the numbers of the 
khasra marked on the fields; it is hung upon the wall, and, be- 
sides its prime use as a part of the village-records forms a part 
of the geography course. Each boy in class IV copies out, in 
the course of a year, 20 pages of each register in the proper 
form. He must be able to read the map, and distinguish fields, 
roads, etc. He is likewise required to learn all details concern- 
ing his father's fields and their position on the map. To get 
by heart the headings of each column is a simple matter to 

r2 
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Ilim; to undeTstand them and the teclmioalitieB entered below 
18 not 80 easy. The method is made a8 practical as possible* 
Twice or thrice a year the patwari takes the boys into the fields 
with the registers and the map; show8 them that the latter 
corresponds with the real position of the fields, and the records 
of the khasra with the possession of the fields and the crops 
so^im; he explains iiie different kinds of soil and gives the boys 
a rough idea of measurement. Besides this, specimens of soils 
are kept in pots in the school — sometimes in bedis in the garden 
with their proper crops growing on them. The master qnes- 
tions the boys on the meaning of the entries they make in their 
registers. What fraction of an acre is roughly indicated by 
such and such a decimal figure P What is this or that soil fit 
forP What are the precise rights of tenants of vBrious stand- 
ings P Why shouild a tenant prefer to cultivate khudkast 
rather than sir ? and so on. It is a difficult subject for boys of 
that age ; but though it has been only recently introduced, some 
show an aptitude for it, and as its utility becomes apparent, 
its study is likely to be more effective. 
(5) Writiiiff. 104^ Writing. — ^Not much need be said on writing; it has 
already been partially treated under ** Beading," because in 
the earlier (and more important) stages it is taught along with 
that subject. The point on which great stress is laid in good 
schools is the proper formation of each separate part of the 
letter; in Hindi (more even than in other scripts) attention to 
this ensures good handwriting; and the formation of letters 
with seeds in the infant class affords a favourable opportunity 
for pursuing the method. In all the higher classes, slates are 
used for copying and dictation; paper is an expensive luxury 
and can be afforded only for manuscript work (writing of Pat- 
waris' papers and mahajani accounts) and for the composition 
of letters in class lY. But good paper copybooks, with printed 
heading^ are insisted on in the three highest classes. Occasion- 
ally, in a very poor village, one or two boys cannot supply them- 
selves with copies; but these can usually be got from fees. As 
to spelling it would be hard to conceive a language in which 
this subject presents less difficulty than in Hindi. The boys 
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of clasd I ftpend a eonBiderable time in Copying out (lentences 
from their Beaders. After a single year of this practice^ they 
are able to write with great correctness. 

105. When the bey has attained class lY his writing 
lessons are as follows: — 

(a) Copying small hand in a book from printed headings. 
(&) Dictation (on slates) from the fourth Header and from 
unseen passages. 

(c) The writing (on rough native paper with a reed pen) 
incidental to the study of manuscript subjects. 

(d) The writing (generally in a note-book of native paper) 
of imaginary letters, at first dictated by the master and, later 
on, made up by the boys^ 

106. On the whole, writing and spelling seem to form a 
subject congenial to the Hindu. He both learns and teaches 
it with ease, probably because either can be done mechanically. 
An inspection of the school registers generally shows the mas- 
ter to be an accomplished penman; and very little trouble 
suffices to make the boys good writers. Hindi spelling is some- 
what lax and permits of local variation; but, generally speak- 
ing, the classes spell creditably and in conformity with the lan<> 
guage adopted in the Beaders. To give an idea of the standard 
attained in class lY^ I may mention that I frequently set boys 
to write letters before me on some incident in their lives {e.g., 
the celebrations that took place in their village at the time of 
the Ck>ronation Durbar). The result, though less full and 
vivid in matter, is superior in style, orthography and hand- 
writing, to what would be expected of English boys of the 
same age and of a far higher station in life. 

107. Arithmetic. — The question of the curriculum for arith- (4) Ariih- 
metio is complicated by the fact that a native system, good of ^ze^ NdSre 
its kind, already exists which is hardly compatible with Euro- JJ^teni'*'**** 
pean methods. This native system depends upon two points — 

the learning of tables (induding fractional tables) up to an * 
incredible standard; and the use of rules of thumb called 
'' gurus '' (paragraph 22). The combination of these two pro- 
duces in the pupil a capability for rapid and certain calcula- 
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tion which would quite nonplus an English schoollljoy. A small 
Hindu educated at home^ is subjected to somewhat the follow* 
ing course: — 

First, he learns notation, combined with tables up to 

100 X 10. 
Then he beginis fractional tables, and carries ihem up to 

100 X 6J. 
He continues plain tables to 100 x 100, and square- 
tables even higher. (I have found a Terj small 
boy in a school who could tell, without a moment's 
hesitation, the square of any number up to 1,000.) 
Along with this» the four simple and compound rules 
are learnt as in our system, saTe that the Hindu's 
knowledge of tables spares him much of the cum- 
brous drudgery with which the English school- 
boy is saddled. 
Meanwhile the study of gurus has not been neglected. 
The more difficult and complicated are now 
taught. 
A few special rules are also learnt, all really dependent 
upon tables. Such are rule of three by what we 
call the unitary method and interest by " ank«" 
(The method is really the same in botii.) 
This is all the arithmetJo usually learnt* Yulgar fractionfl (as 
such) and decimals are imknown. This is not inconsistent with 
the use of fractional tables, for the parts of the unit are not, 
in the native system, indicated by numerator and denominator, 
but are written (and often termed) as divisions of the rupee and 
the anna. Thus, if a malgusar wishes to express the fact that 
he owns three-fourths of a village, he invariably says that 
he has a twelve-anna share. Again, three-quarters, one and a 
half, etc., are not written |, 1^ but m., ii. * just as though 
they were sums of money. 

108. This system has the advantage of apparent simplicity 
and of real rapidity, especially for mental calculations. But 

• In tho Maratha ooTmtry, ) ie indicated by the figure 12 preceded by a mark like 
an inrerted oamma. 
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it has heavy oounterbalancing defects for ptuposes of school 
instmction: — 

(1) The complicated syst^n of tables and gurus is largely 
a monopoly of the Bania caste. It is only partially known to 
classes not engaged in trade. 

(2) Most children come to school^ at the age of about six 
or seven, almost totally ignorant. To attain perfection in 
native ardimetic, home-instruction must be begun well nigh 
from the cradle. The child awakes to consciousness to find 
himself in a world of multiplication tables; and his mind 
shapes itself to this environment. 

(3) A training in European methods is essential for those 
who are likely to proceed to an Anglo- Yemacular or even a 
Yemaicular middle school. In rural schools, of course, these 
are but few; stilly some full-timers will be found who intend 
to prosecute their studies further. 

(4) The system ignores decimals, an elementary knowledge 
o£ which is essential for the comprehension of Fatwaris' papers. 

(6) Tables and rules of thumb are the guiding principles. 
These, while they stimulate memory and quickness of thought, 
leave untrained the reasoning faculty, which the European 
system of mathematics so largely develops* 

109. Save for the use of a few simple gurus, the native 
methods were entirely ignored in our schools until the framing 
of the rural curriculum (paragraphs 38 and 39). This was a 
part of the mistaken policy which prescribed even English 
gymnastics for the village school. In 1899 a course was drawn 
mp, which, based on European methods, yet includes sufficient 
of the Hindu system to give scope to native genius, to starve 
for the practical purposes of business, and to prevent the pupil 
from thinking that arithmetic, as taught in the school, is quite 
alien from the methods pursued in domestic life. On the one 
hand, the elementary rules, problems and rule of three (as being 
a useful mental exercise) are taught strictly upon European 
lines. Yulgar and dedimai fractions are discarded, save that 
addition and subtraction of the latter to two places are taught 
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as a necesBary adjunct to Patwaris' papers. (Full-timeTB, some 
of whom may proceed to middle schools, are taught L. C. M., 
Q. 0. M. and vulgar fractions in afternoon school.) On the 
other hand, the standard of tables has been raised to suit native 
ideas; gurus are retained; interest is taught on the native 
method, and the keeping of miahajani accounts has been made 
compulsory. 

110. We can now proceed to consider in detail the methods 
of instruction — 

^*i[ m'ntaT ^^^ Written and mental arithmetic. — ^The teaching of these 

arithmutio. two branches goes side by side, and in the initial stages is in* 
distinguishable. As the master's ideas of teaching arithmetic 
(if he has any) are generally of the memorial and rule of thumb 
type, the great aim of the training schools is to force upon him 
the notion that it is uselessl to teach rules without illustrations 
and reasons. Hence the methods laid down for dealing with 
this subject, especially in the iafant class and class I, are more 
precise and categorical than those prescribed for other parts 
of the curricukun. The use of simple apparatus is insisted on. 
The ball-frame was almost universally, and is still largely, 
used. Cowries or seeds, however, which are both cheaper and 
iar more effective, combined with bags of various sizes, are 
now taking its place, while (for the teaching of parts of the 
unit) the third of Fr5bel's kindergarten gifts is called into 
requisition. By these means, together with the black-board, 
concrete numbers and notation up to 10 are taught to the in- 
fants. With a view to showing how instruction is continued 
(both in the infant class and class I) I cannot do better than 
translate from the Shthhaprabandh, or School Manualt 
especially as to do so will give a specimen of this impartajot 
text-book*: — 

111. " Children have to be taught that the value of a figure 
changes with a change in its position. For this purpose, cow- 

* The Shikshaprahcmdh ic the work of Mr. B. MoQariii Spenoe^ M.A.., Saperin- 
tendent of the Training InefcitnUoD, Jnbbnlpore. ' It ia written in the Temacnlar, 
and deals, in simple language, with inatrnotion and aohool management generally. 
It is a text-book in all training sohools and its possession by masters is generally 
insisted on.. 
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riee dsad fiaall bags are of great uae. Thus after the cowries 
(one^ two> three, etc.) have been counted out, ten cowries should 
be put in one bag. Then the numbers 11, 12, etc., should thus 
be explained — One bag (10) plus one cowrie is eleven; and 
one bag (10) plus two cowries is twelye, and so on. Ihe first 
figure 1 (i. e., that on the left-hand side on the black-board) 
stands for one bag or the number ten, and' the second figure 1, 
2 or whatever it is (i. «., that on the right-hand side on the 
black-board) stands for so many single cowries. In this manner 
the twenties (21, 22, etc.), and the thirties should be taught 
till the figure 99 is reached. After this the number 100 should 
be taught bj placing ten small bags in one big bag. For a 
long time such numbers as 18, 36, 63, etc., should be taught 
with small bags and cowries; then the figures should be shown 
by writing them on the slate or the black-board. For instance, 
if a boy is told to show 63, he should take five bags each con- 
taining ten cowries and place three cowries by them; and then 
he should also at once write upon his slate figure 6 followed 
by figure 3. As an aid to writing figures, the master should 
draw a straight line upon the board on one side of which the 
units and on the other the tens should be written. If units, 
tens and hundreds are thus taught by means of cowries, etc., 
then the children will easily understand thousan d s and tens of 
thousands. 

" iWhen notation is compleited the boy leams addition. This 
too should be taught by cowries, etc., and should be brought 
home to the child's mind by several repetitions. Addition on 
this system may be taught even before notation, by which 
means childr^i, while actually learning notaftion, can without 
difficulty begin to add. This method is quite in accordance 
with the maxim ' One difficulty at a time.' A second maxim 
which must be observed is, ' Advance by degrees from the easy 
to the difficult' TEe examples taught in the beginning must 

be very easy, such as, «• 9» si and the master must carefully 
watch whether the children write the figures clearly one 
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beneath tilie otibier or not» and whether the lines beneath them 
are correolly drawn^ ^ 

" Thus there will be & gradual advance from easy ezompleB^ 
and by practice each step will come to appear easjTy till the time 
for accompliflhing the more diffictdt steps arriyes. Then, if 
necessary, cowries, etc., may again be resorted to for showing 
the method of addition. Thus, in examples where numbers are 
^ carried ' — such as tfi here take cowries for the two nnits 6 
and 7, and add them; the restdt is 12 cowries. From this it is 
dear that we have got one ten plus two; and by adding the one 
of this ten to the remaining 5 tens, we get 6* This method of 
' carrying ' or ' figures in hand ' should be shown over and over 
again with cowries, till the children begin to learn it 
thoroughly. 

'' Subtraction, too« should be taught precisely on tbe system 
above described; that is to say, children should first learn sub- 
traction by the aid of cowries or pebbles, and should be able to 
show that the difierence between five bails and three balls is 
two balls; and in this way other examples too should be taught 

them on the board or the slate, such aS| s, s. i, etc« Subtrac- 

"i "i If 
tion involving * carrying ' must certainly be taught by means 
of cowries. Thus, suppose that 16 has to be taken from 92. 
In this example the children must be shown that 6 from 2 won't 
go. Then display 32 by means of three small bags and 2 cow- 
ries, and tell a boy to take away five cowries from it; he will at 
onoe open one bag of ten cowries and empty out its contents. 
The master should then say, ' See I only two bags of ten cowries 
each remain; and instead of two. cowries we have now twelve.' 
This should be exhibited on the black-board as ioUows:— * 

82 _ S (IS) 

15 - 16 

and the boy, having taken 6 from 12 and 1 from 2, will be able 
to write the answer* There, is some difficulty in subtracting by 

this method when there is a zero, as in r. Hero there is no 
ten (in the upper figure); so we must take one hundred from 
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the ihree hundreds. We haVe then got two htmdreds and ten 
tens. From these tens we must take one ten and add it to four 

which gives 14. The sum has now become: — s 7{ and this 
sum is worked thus: — 7 from 14 leaves 7; 2 from 9 leaves 
7; from 2 leaves 2; answer 277. By patient explanation 
and the use of bags of cowries, even the smallest children will 
be able to understand this.'' 

112. Simplicity is here carried to the utmost lengthi and 
rightly so; for the masters require elementary instruction in 
these matters; and» in arithmetic, the beginning is everything. 
The Sh^shaprahandh then proceeds to other rules. Before 
multiplication is begun, a considerable advance must have 
been made in tables. But even in so purely memorial a 
subject as tables, cowries must at first be used and reference 
made back to old tables {e.g., 9 times 6«6 times 9; and the 
child already knows the latter). The use of cowries is likewise 
introduced into the actual teaching of multiplication and 
division. Then, the simple rules being understood, no difficulty 
win be encountered in their application to money, weights, 
measures, etc. 

113. Meanwhile, mental problems are taught, the master 
first showing the use of fractional tables and gurus in very 
simple exampl)es. Constant practice in this makes the boy 
quick to grasp the principle of proportion; so that the teach- 
ing of rule of three presents no difficulties. As to the native 
method of interest by ank, there are various ways of doing it 
in different localities. A simple example worked out in the 
clearest method is appended: — 

Specimen of Interest sum Uforked by onJSs 
Find the interest on Bs. 670 at Be. 1-13-0 per cent» per 

month, for 1 year and 3 months. 

First, find the ^'pakke ank," i. e., multiply the principal by 

the number of months. 

670 xl5« 8,560. 

The interest on Bs. 670 for 15 months equiJs the interest 
on Bs. 8,650 for one month. 
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Then take the rate of mterest bit by bit: — ^First, Be. 1 ; 
to find the interest at Be. 1, divide the pakke ank by 100. 
Next^ annas 8; to find the interest by anna$ 8, divide the 
quotient of the last calculation by 2. Next, annas 4; for this, 
divide the last quotient by 2. Finally, anna 1 ; for this, divide 
the last quotient by 4. Then add all the quotients. The 
sum is the answer. Thus: — 

570X16 s 8,550 pakke ank. 
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Bapees . 154 15 6^the answer. 
The rule of working is easily grasped by the boyfl. But 
it is suggestive that the reason for this very rule, though it 
id a part of the native system of arithmetic, is understood only 
with extreme difficulty. 

114. It is not necessary to say anything regarding the 
extra subjects taught to the full-timers, since they are not 
strictly part of the rural curriculum. The same principle of 
teaching no method till it is understood, is pursued here also. 
(b)^[aha]Mii 116. (6) Mahajani Odcounts. — ^The study of acoounts ia 
commenced in class III, where (paragraph 22} the roznamcha 
or kaohcJU fokaf ia written. An example of this is given in 
Appendix A (8), which is a dimple cash account for five days. 
It is perfectly clear; only a few words, not easily translated, 
demand explanation. " 8hri " at the heading ia A propitious 
term; '^Sambat" is the Hindu era, dated from 67 B. C; 
*' Chait " is the name of a month; ** Mani " is a large measure 
of grain. The pakki rokar is begun in class lY; but, as has 
been already mentioned, it is a stage which, where the trans- 
actions are few and small, may be and often is omitted. It 
is half-way to the khata, and assists the tradesman in trans- 
ferring compiicated accounts to that register. The example 
[Appendix A (9)] shows the same entries as those given in 
Appendix A (8), but arranged now, not according to date, but 
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under headings, such as the account with Jai Eishan Dan, the 
House account, eto. It is, in fact, a consolidated accdnnt iat 
the flye days separately shown in the rozfiamoha} at its elose, 
Oie balanoe is earned on to the income side of the next ad^onnt 
for fire days. Finally comes the Tthata hahi, which is a 
ledger for one year, each page being devoted to a separate 
account, and all transactions made during the year on that 
account being entered on that page, with referenoes back to 
the pdkki rokar : an example is given in Appendix A (10). As 
it is impossible to reproduce the pages, the dividing lines must 
be taken as indicating a fresh page in each instance. It will 
be noted that here the entries are those for the five days shown 
in the raJtar, with others in addition, which are intended to 
idiow that the pages given are made up lor the entire year. 

116. The examples here given are of the simplest kind, 
such as would be useful in a rural schooL The entries in the 
khata are not made on the more complicated system which a 
merchant would think necessary. The pakki rokar is heve 
really superfluous and is only put in for the sake of complete- 
ness. If the page referenoes of the khata were made to refer 
to the kachchi rokar instead of to the pakki rokar, the latter 
might be disregarded in examining these illustrations. 

117. The method of teaching is as follows: — ^Each boy 
is supplied with two or three native registers. The master then 
dictates or gives copies of entries for the rosnamcha; the boys 
enter these as income or expenditure, the master correcting 
mistake^ After that, the boys have to do everything, at first, 
of course, under the master^s guidance. They strike ths 
balances in the roznamcha; they transfer the entries to the 
pakki rokar (if that register is used), making it up for five, 
seven, fifteen or more days at a time as they are directed. 
Finally, they transfer the entries again to the khata. The 
great point is to make the boys do everything themselves; 
otherwise they will never understand the system. 

118. Oeogtofhy. — ^No subject in our schools is so badly (5) Geo> 
taught as this. The reasons are the intrinsic difficulties of '^^ ^' 
instruction in this subject, the influence of previous curricula, 
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which masterfl cannoi shake oS, fatilty methods of mspeoUon, 
and the want of a reall j suitable text-book. Eyen aow many 
a master is oonfent if he can girt the boys to repeat definitums 
leami by rote, and reel off a list of the districts composing 
the proTince (eyen though the latter no longer forms part of the 
half-timers' conrse). But a gradual improvement is discern- 
ible, due, in large measure, to insistence upon the aimi^ified 
curriculum* 

118. The subject is commenced in class III. The theoiy 
is, that the boy adyances from a knowledge of the school to that 
of the yillage and the yillage area; thence to the district, the 
Proyinoe, India and the world. A glance at Appendix A (4) 
will show that this is not thoroughly carried out in practice. 
The study of the patwari's map is relegated to class lY and 
is thus preceded by that of the district map, because the former 
goes hand in hand with instruction in Patwaris' papers — a sub- 
ject which is commenced in earnest only in class IV. The 
Central Proyinbes and India, again, are omitted altogether 
from the half-timers' course, because their inclusion would 
unduly swell the curriculum. Still, the method of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown is generally adhered to. 
(a)TbeMiiool- 130. A specimen of the school-plan is giyen, on a reduced 
scale, in Appendix A (1). The central room, flanked by two 
store-rooms, the master's table and chair, the bench for the 
committee, the cupboard, the yerandah with its pillars, the 
compound wall, two garden-plots in front diyided by a path, 
and the play-ground behind, are here indicated. Each school- 
msAter draws the plan of his own school to scale, and hangs it 
on the wall. Instruction takes the form of showing the boys 
that this plan corresponds with the shape and proportion of 
the building. The position of each piece of furniture is like- 
wise pointed out in the school and on the plan. The boys are 
taken outside and shown that the garden, the gate, etc., are 
correctly indicated on the map. The master next measures 
the school, makes a scale and causes the boys to apply this 
to the plan, asking them the length of the walls, etc The 
position of the building with reference to the points of the 
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oomiMUMi is then discovered by means of looking at t&e snn and 
examining the direction of shadows. By this tame the IJoys 
comprehend the plan and find no difflcnlj^ when the master 
B|Au them to point ont upon it this door or that window, or, 
vice versd, to go and stand by snch and such a chair or pillar 
as indicated in the map. The boys are next required to copy 
the plan on their slates; and the final stage is reached when 
this is tamed face to the wall and each pnpil draws np a scale 
and makes a plan on his slate from m^emory refreshed by 
glancing round the bnilding. 

121. Some schools contain detailed plans of the Tillage mThs asap 
itself; and it is highly desirable that boys shonld get an idea ^^ 
of the principal lanes, buildings and tanks and their positions 
and sises relative to the school and to their own homes, before 
they proceed to the district map. This latter has been printed 
in colours for every different district. The village in which 
the school is situated is first shown to the class, and its position 
towards, and distance from, other points on the map which are 
known to the boys^ sxich as neighbouring villages, main roads, 
the head-quarters of the district, etc. To impress the truth of 
the map upon the boys, they are oocasionally asked to state dis* 
tanoes which they know, and then made to measure them with "* 
a paper scale upon the map. In this way instruction passes 
from the known to the unknown, and the larger villages of the 
district, its tahsils, its hills and rivers, its roads and rail-roadi, 
aie gradually learnt. Thus a lesson will proceed somewhat as 
foUows : — 

0.— What is the name of this yillasoF 

ii.*-BMreila. 

Q.^On what n>ad is itP 

ii.— The road from Jabbulpore to Mandla. 

Q.^-Jn what diieotion does the road ronP 

A. — From north-west to south-east (the hoy is required to point 

in these two directions). 
0.— If you walk ahmg the road towards Kandla what village 

will you oome toP 
^.— Te Dohhi. 

(Here Bareila, Jubbulpore, the road and 
Dohhi are pointed ont on the map)* 
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Q.—Bmrtw la it to DobhiP 
. ii.— Three miloa. 
0. — ^And how far to JabbolporsP 
^.— Eleyen milee. 

(Theae distftnoeM are proved on the map by 
meaaa of a papeor eoale.) 
0.— Whait do yon medt on the ipad between here and Dobhi? 
A, — One goes up a hill. 
0.--^0f what range is this hill a part? 
ii.— Of the Satpnra range. 
. O.^Of what districts does that hill fbrm the border P 
• A. — Of Jnbbnlpore and Mandla. 
Q.—In which district is DobhiP 
iL — Just infl&de Mandla. 

(Hens the hill and the border of the district 
are shown on the map, and the hill is ako 
pointed ont from the window.) 
d.^li yon go towards Jnbbnlpore, what rirer do yon cross f 
1.— The Ganr river. 

Q.— Into what other river does the Ganr fallP 
A. — ^Into the Nerbndda. 
Q.— Whfllt other rivers faO into the NerbnddaP 
and so on. 

(«) i>eflBi- 122. As a preparation for stadying tlie ontlines of the worU 

in class lY, geographical terms are also leami It is difficult 
to disabuse masters of the idea that this is accomplished when 
definitions are known by heart, and one example of each 
pointed out on the map. The prescribed method is to take the 
boys out to a tank, a river or a stream, and actually show them 
miniature capes, islands, inlets, etc., and then, on returning to 
the school, to make them point out the same on the map. This, 
it is to be feared, is seldom done, and raised maps or models in 
clay are conspicuous by their absence. Very fair maps of the 
world are supplied to schools, but their place is gradually being 
taken by globes. The globes are locally manufactured (para- 
graph 203) at the Normal school, the training classes and by 
masters selected for their neatness of workmanship. These 
last are allowed to make a little money by supplying globes (at 
a cost of Bs. 3 to Bs. 6) to other schools. They vary greatly 
in quality. The idea entertained by a half-timer of the pre- 
cise meaning of a globe or a map is often regrettably small; 
there is no time to do much. 
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123. hk dais lY {he elementary knowledge already aequir- {i^ OnfUait 
ed of geograpUcal featnreB is niilised in teaeliing the outlines "^^^"^^ 
of the weri4 (tte oontinentSi oeeans, chief countries, etc.) upon 

the map. The great thing, and the difficulty, is to make the 
tiaster stick to the map and a^oid lists of names. Special 
stress is laid on the British possessions, parify with a view to 
impressing on the boys the magnitude of the empire of which 
ladia forms a part. The intention b excellent^ but ttie process 
whereby it is sought to be fulfilled is too often oa'b of pure cram. 
The subject, no doubt, is a very difficult one to tbach intelli- 
gently; and the masters themselves ore often handicapped by 
their own imperfect knowledge. 

124. More satisfactory is ihe instruction in the causes of (•) Aatnoomi- 
day and night. Where globes exist, this is actoally carried out 

by means of a lamp. The shape of the earth, too, ia generally 
understood by the boys, though it is not really easy to supply 
them with proofs of its roundness, especially ati they regard 
eclipses of the moon as supernatural events. Ideas on the size 
of th|e eaitHi are necessarily hazy, and iit may be doublipd 
whetl&K, in the rural tracts, the pupils really believe an/ of 
the astronomical geography taught them. However intelli- 
gent and correct their answers may be, their idea of the earth, 
once they are outside the school-walls, probably reverts to that 
of a fixed body poised on an elephant which stands upon a 
tortoise. 

125. With the patwari's map we are on safer ground. This, 2lrfg*iiSp!" 
together with its uae in the teaching of manuscript subjects, has 
already been described. Its study likewise forms part of the 
geography course; and its value is obvious in showing the posi- 
tion of fields, roads and tanks and the situation of neighbouring 
villages. It must, however, be remembered that this map is 

an actual facsimile of that used F^ the patwari, which, being 
purely for purposes of land record, does not clearly indicate 
buildings in the village, hills and phypical features of impor- 
tance just outside the area. To remedy this defect each boy 
is required to draw a copy of the map on a reduced scale on 
paper, omitting the maae of fields (often amounting to a 
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himdred or more in a single area) and indicating Only his own, 
bnt showing more cleaily the chief buildings of (he Tillage and 
the principal physical features both within and immediately 
without (he village boundary. 
(S) Agrfonl- ^'^*' Agriculture.— It is to be noted that this subject is 

*^*"* taught as part and parcel of the reading- lessons. Its inclusion 

therein ensures its study by Ihe pupils, and obviates Ihe 
necessity of furnishing a separate text-book. Hence Mr. J. B. 
Fuller's Agricultural Primer has been translated and inserted 
piece-meal into the third and fourth Headers. So important 
and characteristic is this branch of study, that a synopsis of 
the lessons must be given at great length. But it will most 
fittingly appear in the form of appendices to Section XII, which 
treats, among other matters, of the Normal agricultural class 
for schoolmasters. The reader is therefore referred to Appen- 
dix C (1), which gives the contents of the Primer; to Appendix 
(2), where will be found details of the lessons, as imparted 
to the masters in the Normal agricultural class, to be by them 
repeated to the boys in their schools ; to Appendix C (3), which 
contains the syllabus of demonstration work destined to give 
the master greater insight into the subject than would be 
gained by a study of the agricultural lessons of the Readers 
alone; and, finally, to Appendix (4), where a L'st is drawn 
up of the simple apparatus which each trained master keeps 
by him, and of the experiments with which he illustrates the 
lessons before his pupils. 

127. But to avoid misunderstandings, it is here neoessaiy, 
once and for all, to define the meaning of the term " Agricul- 
ture " as it occurs in the curriculum of a primary echooi And 
the best definition is, that it means the agricultural lessons of 
the third and fourth Readers. These are largely object-lessons. 
They do not pretend exhaustively to describe the processes of 
tillage, etc.; while they contain many useful practical hints, 
they yet aim less at the imparting of knovirledge than at the 
developing of the faculty of observation and at the arousing of 
a taste for nature study. The methods prescribed for teaching 
tixepi indicate that, together with the other lessors on coi^nw 
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objects, they answer to the Anschauungsunterrioht or the 
Heijnaikunde and Naturkunde^ that form so important a feature 
in continental education, and which are framed to give the child* 
ren right ideas about the things they see around tbem, to 
awaken in them the faculties of interest and observation, and 
to teach tbem to express their ideas in proper language. In a 
country where almost the sole occupation is that of agriculture, 
a study of the fields and their soils, of the parts of plants and 
their growth, of the success or failure of crops, and of the 
apparatus essential for cultivation, forms the best and fittest 
vehicle for imparting this type of instruction. 

128. Our agricultural lessons, then, serve the following pur- 
poses. First (and most important) they direct the attention of 
the boy to the objects which surround him and which will fill 
so large a portion of his after-life^ in such a way as to mould 
his mind for observation, for the proper reception of impres- 
sions, and for the grouping of impressions so received into an 
orderly system. This mental habit, once formed with reference 
to the objects of agriculture, will serve the man, not merely for 
the subject-matter with reference to which the habit was in- 
culcated, but for all walks of life and for any occupation to 
which he may turn his hand. It is the bridge which spans the 
gulf between the concrete and the abstract, between perception 
and the faculty of right reasoning. Their second purpose 
(which is really but a special aspect of the. first) is to put the 
boy in possession of some of the common natural truths which 
affect his surroundings. He is already aware that very thin 
soils are unsuitable for certain crops, and that a failure of the 
monsoon reerolts in a failure of the harvest. He is now taught 
the causes underlying these facts, so that his practical know- 
ledge henceforward rests upon a simple scientific basis. Their 
third purpose is to indicate where the operations of agriculture 
as practised in this country fall short of what they might and 
should be, and to point the way to small reforms which do not 
lie beycmd the powers of the average ryot. This moral is en- 
forced by the establishment of small experimental farms, like 
that at Shahpur described in Section X. 

oS 
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(7)<Hh«r 1^- ^^ ^^® ^^^ Btirveyed the meihodB generally pre- 

Bvbjeoti. Bcribed for every part of the rural curriculum, save drawing of 
geometrical forms (whicK is purely mechanical). History (saye 
in a few exceptional schools), drawing (in the proper sense of 
the term) and grammar are prescribed only for full-timers. 
Hence a description of the methods therein employed forms no 
part of a study of the purely rural curriculum. 



BzuninatioB. 



Section VUL^EXAMINATION. 

^^P^g^ 130. We havt now briefly to consider the examination 
which closes the rural primary course. It is called the Primary 
Examination and is open to all pupils of the 4th class of a 
primary school. It is conducted by the Deputy Inspector. 
Boards of Examiners may be associated with him; but this 
is not ordinarily done (nor could it easily be done) in rural 
schools. Th6 Deputy Inspector does this part of his work 
during the period from December to March (both inclusive). 
Hence, of his three annual visits to the school, two are ordinary 
inspections, and the third is the annual examination. The 
examination is held strictly in situ and is of an informal 
character. Marks need not be, and are generally not, assigned, 
save in the case of full-timers who compete for middle school 
scholarships. Hence the marks given in Appendix A (16), 
which shews the subjects of the examination, are intended 
only as a scale of guidance in the relative values to be set 
upon the subjects against which they are noted. 

131. The schools in which Patwaris' papers and agricul- 
ture may be dropped for grammar and history, are the few 
instances mentioned in paragraph 87 where the teaching of the 
former subjects would be useless, if not impossible, and where 
the boys are naturally for the most part full-timers who will 
very likely proceed to a middle school. 

132. Candidates are supposed to pass (i.e., answer sufiBcient 
questions to obtain 33 per cent, marks, were marks given) not 
only in each group but also in eadi subject. This apparently 
harsh rule is intended to ensure proper teaching in such 
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subjects as Patwaris' papers and accotmja, which would 
otherwise be neglected. As a matter of fact, there is no nndue 
severily in this; and the Deputy Inspector^ after his previous 
two yisits of the year, ought to know who are fit to pass 
abnost without holding an examination, while his instructions 
to the master should have secured that none save very stupdd 
boys should fail. 

133. Frizes are offered by the District Oouncils for profi* 
oiency shown in the examination in drawing, agriculture and 
a knowledge of common objects* 

134. Successful candidates receive printed certificates, CertiiU»t6«. 
signed by the Deputy Inspector, and endorsed with reference to 

the boy's character by the head master of the school. The 
question has at times been raised whether these certificates 
should be in the Yemacular or in English. It has been decided 
that more value is attached to them if they are in the latter 
language. 

136. The obvious criticism upon our system of examination, AariUoism. 
and, to some extent, of promotion (see paragraph 80) is, that 
it leaves too little to the judgment of the master. This criti- 
cism would be valid were it not that education is not yet suffi- 
ciently popular, public opinion not sufficiently strong, and a 
large number of head masters not sufficiently trustworthy, to 
permit of dispensing with a higher agency of control. This 
may seem to be a heavy indictment against masters. But, 
until public opinion changes (one might almost say, comes into 
existence)^ the ib^ult is both inevitable and venial. Were 
the examination committed purely to the master, the standard, 
despite fairly frequent inspection, would certaijoly tend to be 
lowered. 



SecttM iX.~DISCIPLINB AND PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

136. Discipline, so far at least as the commission of actual DisoipUno. 
offences goes, is a matter on which much need not be said. 
The boy met with in rural schools is highly respectful and 
amenable to authoriiy. Punishments, and the offencies for 
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whick fhey may be inflicted, are prescribed in the Education 
Manual, and include imposition, corporal punishment, rusti- 
cation and expulsion. But the punishment register is fre- 
quently a blank or nearly so. Ordinary class discipline is a 
more important subject. The Shihhaprahandh deals at some 
length with the matter. Silenocj orderliness, prompt obedience, 
politeness and care in the use of books, apparatus, etc., are 
easily secured; punctuality is more di£Boult, owing to physical 
circumstances, the foolish indulgence of parents, and the 
fact that the Hindu generally is lacking in this virtue. Clean- 
linees, again, though scrupulously observed among the better 
classes, is often conspicuous by its absence in the children of 
small cultivators and labourers. And, though it is insisted 
upon in the Manual, its enforcement is rendered difficult by 
the fact that some of the boys are engaged pretty constantly 
in field laboxur and possess only a very limited wardrobe. 
Quietness and smartness in the moving of classes about the 
room, changing formation when an oral lesson ceases and 
written work begins, etc., are best secured by the appointment 
of class-captains, who are distinguished by badges and perform 
their functions very well. When the master is taking a class, 
the boys stand round him in a semi-circle, head up, heels to- 
gether and book well away from the face. When they do 
sums or write dictation, they squat upon matting laid on the 
floor, in a long line, one behind the other, distance being taken 
by each boy placing his finger-tip between the shoulder-blades 
of the boy in front, and then extending the arm full-leog^ 
As soon as a boy has finished his sum, he lays his slate face 
downwards, takes his book, quietly stands up and begins to 
study his lesson. All words of command are given by dass- 
captains in English; this is an old tradition, and the effect is 
a trifle ludicrous, especially that of the " Right hand salute by 
numbers, one, two, tiiree," followed by a military salute. The 
indigenous salaam, as described in paragraph 14, is being in- 
troduced into some districts. 
Ph]^oales- ^37. Closely connected with the subject of discipline is 

^'^^'"^ that of drill; a well-drilled school is invariably well disciplined. 
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The currionliua of pbysical infltruotioii is given in Appendix 
A (16). 

Three branches are taught: — 

(1) Position, tumingB and simple evolutions for getting 

into line^ extending, etc. 

(2) Extension motions and (in class V and VI of middle 

schools) balance and combined motions. 

(3) Deshi Kasrat. 

Were the last adone retained no harm would be done, as the 
text-book on the subject contains simple drill; and the exercises 
therein laid down are superior to extension motions. Deshi 
Kasrat alone, therefore, need here be described. 

138. English gymnastics on the horizontal and parallel ffirtMrrf^ 
bars were once insisted on in aU boys' schools. The apparatus 
was constancy decaying or getting out of order ; the masters did 
not know how to teach the exercises ; the boys disliked them and 
used to injure themselves in practice ; and the parents looked 
with suspicion on this new and apparentiy dangerous form 
of instruction. In 1896, Mr. Monro, the present Director of 
Public Instruction, decided to introduce a system of gymnastics 
more suited to the genius of the people. He entrusted the task 
of working out the details to Mr. Ganpat Lai Choube (now In- 
spector of Schools in the Feudatory States). In 1897 the latter 
o£Bcer completed his book upon the subject called Deshi Kasrat 
ka Anukram. This was at once introduced into every primary 
school. The change was hailed with delight, and this popular 
series of exercises is performed with zest in every school either 
before or immediately after the daily lessons, according to the 
time of year. All the exercises in this book are practically 
indigenous and of remote origin. They may be seen in any 
"Akhara'' or native wrestling-school. The novelties introduced 
were (1) the systematising of the whole into a series of graduated 
diflSculty; (2) the invention of suitable and descriptive names, 
so that the boy's memory is no longer strained to recollect what 
is intended by ''exercise number one,'' etc., but the name sug- 
gests the thing to be done. 
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^»NraiMfl of 139. Properly to be understood, these exercises must be seen" 
' G^ymnastic instructors baye already been sent from Assam and 
the United Provinces to tbe Training Institution at Jubbulpore 
to study tbe system. A general outline of tbe exercises bafl 
already been given in paragraph 27. All that can be added here 
is a synopsis of tbe contents of tbe text-book fallowed by a 
translation of tbe directions for performing one or two typical 
exercises [Appendix A (17) and (18)]. Among the latter, no illus- 
tration of tbe daurSi chals and kulanU has been included, since 
they are of minor importance. Of all tbe exercises there is none, 
save the ekbattbi dand and tbe kulants, which, if it is taken in 
its proper place and practised, a boy of even poor physique can- 
not perform. In this gymnastio there is no expense, no ap- 
paratus, no danger; yet it is of the highest value in developing 
and strengthening tbe body. 

Uniforms. 1^0. In popular schools, where the Committees are in- 

terested, it is usual for the villagers to raise subscriptions onoe 
a year and to present each boy (on the Eong-Emperor's birthday 
or some such suitable date) with a red coat, a red cap and a 
pair of yellow drawers such as wrestlers wear. The coat and 
cap serve as a uniform during school hours and doubtless have 
an influence on discipline and smartness. When the boys go 
out to exercise, they divest themselves of all clothing save the 
drawers, sq that they are not incommoded nor are their clothes 
soiled. 

Inter-i^ool 141. At annual gatherings, such as sacred fairs, etc., teams 
from various schools meet together aiid compete in Deshi Kasrat 
and other sports. Subscriptions are raised and prizes awarded 
to the best athletes and teams. These contests were a charao- 
teristio feature of the local celebrations held in honour of the 
Coronation Durbar. 

142. The infant class is kept amused during part of the 
school hours by organised games. Apart from this, organised 
gamed do not form a feature of rural schools. Tbe half-timer 
(even of tender years) has more serious forms of occupation on 
which to employ bis superfluous eneigy and his out-of-school 
hours. This does not mean that Hindu boys never play games. 
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ITnleea the operations of agricnltiire are pressing, tip-cat is 
generally played in the cool of the cTening. But the manage- 
ment of this is wisely left to the boys themselves. 



SectkMi ]L^SCHOOL.aARDBNS. 

143. To almost every rural and vemacnlar middle school ^^^SwSu. 
is attached a garden. Where gardens do not exists it is becanse 
there is no available or suitable site for one, or becanse the soil 
is utterly unsuitable, or because there are no means of irriga- 
tion. The presence, however, of either or more of these causes 
does not necessarily mean that no garden is attempted. If the 
school is in the heart of the village (which is not generally the 
case), and is situated in a confined spot^ a garden-patch Is some- 
times secured just beyond the inhabited area. If the soil is bad, 
beds are dug and good soil is brought in ; or the system of '^ pot 
gardens'' is resorted to, in which flowers and vegetables are 
planted in earthen pots in the school verandah. Finally, even if 
there is no well in the immediate vicinity of the school, water 
is often conveyed by the boys from considerable distances. 

144. The objects aimed at in starting school-gardens are vaii- ob]«itoafe- 
ous. An obvious one is the adonunent of the school buildings g»Hras7 
and the impression of neatness and order produced upon tiie 
pupils. A second is to supply the classes with suitable objects 
for illustrating the important lessons on agriculture contained 
in the third and fourth fieaders; thus the different parts of 
plants, the effects of various soils, irrigation, etc., can be studied 
and illustrated on the spot. Thirdly, it is hoped that, by intro- 
ducing the cultivation of European and the better classes of 
native vegetables into schools, the use of these products (so 
often sadly neglected) will gradually spread among the cul* 
tivators and add a wholesome element to their food-supply. 
Hence the best type ol! garden consists of three parts : — , 

145. The fiower-garden* — ^This contains not only the usual (^Thsfloirir- 
perennials, such as roses, oleanders, etc., but English annuals 
raised from imported seeds. The flowers usually seen and those 
that best flourish in the climate are sun-flowers, hoUyhockSi 
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petunia, phlox, larksptUTj verbena and portulaca. I liftve coma 
acroflB a aoliool in very remote jungles ix> which no seeds had been 
supplied for ten years. Yet nearly all the flowers above specified 
were flourishing in the garden, having been propagated from 
seed year by year, and showed no signs of deterioration* Not 
only do these piants serve the purpose of ornament, but their 
blooms are dissected under the microscope to illustrate the les- 
son on the '' Flower " ; they are used (together with wheat, pulse, 
etc.) in showing the different kinds of roots; and their stems 
and leaves contribute to some of the simple agricultural experi- 
ments. 
(2)'ni6Te0ttt- ^^^* ^^^ wgeiahle^gctrden. — ^This is somet^nes in a ee- 
ftbiegufden. parate space from the flower-garden; sometimes vegetables oc- 
cupy the* centres of the plots, and flowers are planted on the 
borders. District Councils allot a small sum of money yearly 
for the supply of English vegetable (as well as flower) seeds 
from the Himalayas, from Poena, or some other good nursery; 
these are distributed to the schools. Vegetables successfully 
raised are peas, potatoes, cauliflowers, cabbages, knol-kol (kohl- 
rabi) and tomatoes. In the Baipur Circle (where the mud of 
numerous tanks supplies a first class manure), I have seen cauli- 
flowers and tomatoes of almost incredible sise produced; and 
the gardens of the Wardha and Chanda Districts are said to 
produce even fiiner vegetables. Besides these, native vegetables 
are grown largely with a view to showing how careful cultiva- 
tion improves them; thus, a school garden will sometimes con- 
tain a bed of brinjals, etc., in enriched soil, and another bed 
of the same plant in ordinary soil, side by side. In the upland 
(or plateau) districts, where the soil is thin, vegetable-gardens 
are less numerous and successful. But in the lowlands they 
are almost always attached to schools and produce excellent 
results. Nor have they been by any means useless in popu- 
larising the cultivation of English vegetables. Many mal- 
gusars have started gardens in imitation, and import European 
seeds. Caste prejudices against the new form of food are not 
unknown; but they are, in most cases, easily overcome. The 
lower classes are more conservative and have less opportunity; 
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nor will the STstem have really attained its object^ till the boys 
are induced to plant seed propagated at first from the school- 
garden, and afterwards from their own, in the small enclosures 
near the village which almost eyery inhabitant possesses for the 
growing of maijse, mustard, chillies, castor-oil, etc* 

147. The crop-flot — ^This is a less common feature than Tht oor plo^ 
flower or vegetable gardens. Its object is to illustrate the effects 

upon wheat, rice, juari, etc., of manuring and irrigation. Beds 
are also sometimes made of different kinds of soil; and the 
growth of cereals in suitable and unsuitable kinds is thus 
ahown. 

148. Occasionally the crop-plot is developed into a ^i'Oi31^*'i^^JI^ 
experimental farm, as the following account will show :— M^anvm. 

Aceowii of the Agrieuliural Farm attached to the DUtrUi 
CouneU School ai Shahpwr. 

In J*niiax7 1902, the Director of Public Instruction visited this school. 
The compound having proved too small for a garden, the Director re- 
quested the malgttzar to gyve the master a small piece of land near the 
school, which could be conveniently turned into a garden or au experi- 
mental farm. The malguzar gladly oonsented : and, before the oom- 
mencement of the rains, gave the master a plot of an area of 1 :4 acre 
with a well near it. This was fenced round by paid labour. 

The land was divided into six parts, and in them were sown juari, 
cotton, tur (arhar) and, to a lesser extent, chillies and brinjals. 

The land was ploughed with paid labour in the presence of the 
boysy who at times helped the labourers. CSotton was the first crop to 
be sown. No cotton is grown towards Shahpur. The master, Daulat 
Rao, is a resident of a village in the Multai Tahul just on the borders 
of Berar (a great cotton-growing tnaot). He had been to Berar in May 
and had brought aome good cotton-seed with him and also a weeding 
insfrument called douro which is common towards the southern portion 
of the Betul District. This instrument is easy to use, is cheap and 
saves much labour in weeding. But in order that it may be employed, 
the seed must be sown in rows, the distance between which should be 
a little greater than the length of the daura. This obliges the culti- 
vator to sow the seed sparsely and ipvea the pkats sufficient air. These 
advantages were explained to the boys, to the malgnaar and to some of 
the better tenants. Cotton seed was sown in the presence of the boys 
and the school committee. Borne of the seed was given to ^e mal- 
gnsar, who sowed it in a field and got a bumper crop. 

Juari* and tur were sown in two ways— firstly, in tlie local manner, 
and, secondly, in the way the master had learnt at the Agrioultoral Sofaool» 

* Juari is iorghvm vulgare^ a large millot whioh fcrms a staple crop in the 
drier parts of the proTxnoe. Tor is a tall legaminons plants from the seeds of which 
dalisBade. 
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Difloalties 
of nudntein- 
ing gudena. 



ArborioQl- 



Nagpur. The difference between the reflmlta waa shown hj the onttom 
obtained according to each method, 

Brinjala and chillies were sown in smaller beds. The prodnce of 
these was giyen to the boys; the other crops were sold. As this was 
the first year of the experiment^ the master did ndb extend his field 
of operations nor keep full aoooonts. But on several occasions the 
members of the School Committeo were taken to the field to see the 
boys at work and the difference betweeqi crops in their own fields and 
those of the school-garden. 

The actual work was chiefly performed by the boys in the presence 
of the mAtffcer and 'under his gmidance. There were some deven boys 
in the two highest classes; they were dirided into groups of two or 
three each; and each group was made responsible for the cultivation 
of one of the plots. Thus two or three boys would work continually 
in *the tur-plot (half of which was devoted to properly cultivated, and 
half to roughly cultivated, tur); the same was done in the juail and 
cotton plots. The beds of brinjals and chillies were given to the smaller 
boys. A spirit of competition was aroused between the groups, whidi 
thus worked zealously. 

The points to note aboTe are the introduction into the 

village of a new crop, a new agricultural implement and new 

ways of tillage for crops ordinarily grown. 

149. Sometimes each boy is given a bed in the garden to 
cultiyato. Occasionally a little difficulty is experienced over 
labour; the bettor class boys profess themselyes above manual 
toil; the lower have no time to bestow on garden cultivation* 
Thus hired labour has sometimes to be employed for the heavier 
parts of the work or for carrying water if there is no supply at 
hand. Ordinarily, however, the master and the boys till the 
garden; and the latter may often be seen bringing a long line 
of water-pots from the nearest source. 

150. Arboriculture has not yet been attempted; but the 
Director of Public Instruction has drafted a scheme, based upon 
the institution known in American schools as "Arbor Day." 
According to this, each boy will, once at least in the course of 
his school career, plant a tree in the village or its proximity 
upon the King-Emperor's birthday, and Will thenceforward re- 
gard and cultivate it as his own. This practice should tend to 
increase the boy's interest in the observation of nature (a faculty 
deserving of cultivation in an agricultural country) ; it is also 
hoped that it will improve the surroundings and shade of 
villages. 
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Sedira XL— SUPPLV, PAY, AND PROSPECTS OP TEACHERS. 
THEIR QUAUFICATIONS. 

151. The writiiur of thia section is fraught with difficulties. DiflooltiM at 
ExliauBtiye statistics cannot be obtained. Important changes '^ 
are even now being carried out in the grading o£ rural school- 

niasters and their scale of pay. The stamp of man obtainable 
varies immeasurably; and any statement put forward regarding 
qualifications can only be rough and impressional. 

152. The appointment of rural schoolmasters lies with the AppoiatmsBt. 
District Councils (paragraph 60). But it is subject to revision 

by the Deputy Commissioner of the district, and to the proviso 
that no person, who does not possess the requisite teachers' 
certificate, niay, without the written permission of the Inspector 
of the Circle, or except as a purely temporary measure, be ap- 
pointed to the post of teacher. In practice, the Deputy 
Inspector is generally the appointing agency, his decision in 
this respect, as likewise in the fixing of a master's grade, being 
submitted for, and in most cases obtaining, the sanction of the 
School Board and the Council. 

153. Taking the pay of both head masters and assistants, t^d^llS^ 
excluding monitors, in British territory, we find that the aver- 
age pay is just over Us. 10 a month. The lowest pay of a head 
master is, at present, Ba. 8; it is now in process of being raised 
to Bs. 10; the highest is ordinarily Bs. 16, though a few receive 
Bs. 20. These are the purely educational emoluments. In 
addition to them, 414 masters receive extra pay for managmg 
village post offices; and many have aUowanoes for cattle-pounds, 
stamps and registration. Thus the total pay of a head master 
may come to over Bs. 20; but such cases are uncommon. This 
additional pay is of great importance in judging of a master's 
position. I regret that full statistics are not available; but, 
taking 76 masters (both head masters and assistants) purely at 
random, some of whom are in receipt of no allowances, we find 
that, while their educational pay aggregates Bs. 752, or just over 
Bs* 10 each, their additional pay comes to Bs. 163, which raises 
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thfeir total indiyidual pay to just over Bs. 12. The additional 
duties are yery light. It must be remembered that a certain 
number of uncertificated men, who are not necessarily receiving 
the full pay of their grade, are included in these figures, and 
tend to lower the average salaries. 
Ondeiof pi7« 154. Hitherto different systems of pay have been followed in 
different districts. Salaries have been sometimes personal, 
sometimes attached to certain posts. Henceforward, all will be 
personal and masters will be regularly graded. As the general 
scheme has not been worked out in detail, the graded list of 
the Hoshangabad District (where pay has always been personal) 
is given as a specimen. It will be noted that, in this instance, 
the rate is just below the average : — 

Orades of primary schoolTnasters under the Hoshangabad 
District Council. 
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Pay of moiii- I^S- The pay of monitors averages Its. 3 a month. In a few 
^^^ cases only Es. 2 is allowed; but this is enhanced from fees. 

PxMpeetf tad l^^^* -^ ^ ^^ prospects and status of the rural schoolmaa- 
ter, the great disability under which he suffers is that his post, 
in the great majority of cases, is non-pensionable. No District 
Council master appointed on or after April 1st, 1885, is eligible 
for pension. Masters are encouraged to invest their savings in 
the Post Office Insurance; but few avail themselves of this 
means of provision. A master's social position varies with the 
popularity of education in the village, and, of course, with his 
own character. In the better class of village, he is almost in- 
variably looked up to; and his association with &e Committee 
(who, in such places, are men of good standing) confers upon 
him considerable dignity* In very poor villages, again, the iso- 
lation of his literary attainments makes him a man of weight 
But he fares ill in a tolerably well-to-do village, whose inhabit- 
ants hold education at a discount^ or whose malgmsar is hostile 
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167. Thus the master's pay is imattraetiYe; he has no free 
house to live in; and his social status is variable. After the 
age of 65 he is liable (though not necessarily likely) to find his 
services dispensed with, and no pension to support his declining 
years. On the other hand, he is not debarred from the holding 
and oultiTalion of land; nor is there anything to prerent a pri- 
mary schoolmaster from rising to be the head master of a ver- 
nacular middle school on the respectable salary of Bs. 20 or 
Bs. 25 a month (excluding allowances). He is looked upon as a 
Government servant (though he is not really such), and hence, 
save where his profession or himself is markedly unpopulai; 
holds a recognised position. Finally, he can expend special 
care upon the education of his own sons in the school and thus 
give them a good start in following his own or some other pro- 
fession. 

158. The career is by no means unpopular. Applications giamp of bms 
for normal scholarships generally far exceed the number avail- ^^^^^"^ 
aUe. Nor is the dass of candidate secured by any means a low 
one. During the past five years, between forty and fifty per 
cent, of the students at the Training Institution has invariably 
consisted of Brahmins and 7*7 per cent, of Bajputs; the num- 
bers of other castes are small aoid variable. Muhammadans 
are 10 per cent. Turning to professions, we find in the pre- 
sent year that the parents of primary grade students in the 
Training Institution are employed as follows: — 

Landowner . . • • • 1 

Agricultars . • . «. .22 

GonFemmrat sernoe .... 90 

Private Bervioe 16 

Trade 18 

Artisan 6 

Labourer .5 

Pit»f oBsional beggar .... 8 

Ffiesfr 1 

Id 
159. The terms on which a student enters the normal classes PopokiUiref 
are, no doubt, attractive. He receives a free education for two wimT^^ 
years, at the end of which, unless he is either stupid or lasy, oTa'^'^ 
he obtaiA9 a certificate of distinct value. He is then bound to 
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•erre for two years as a Bckoolmaster, after which he can (and 
generally does) continue in the same calling, with the hope, 
il he is fairly induBtrious, of i*i8ing to Bs. 15 or even fis. 20 a 
month; or, if he finds the life uncongenial, he is qualified for 
other forms of work; masters who OiUB qnit their profession 
generally enter private service (as agents, etc.) or become pat* 
waris; their number is not large. 
(S) ▲ <^<«s«y 160. Training classes are far less popular institutions. The 
education is, indeed, gratis; but no stipend is attached; the 
instruction imparted is often of an inferior kind and by no 
means ensures success in the examination; and, if the candidate 
does pass, he obtains only an ^^ untrained '^ certificate, whose 
value is less than that of a '^ tramed '' certificate. Still, in the 
richer ddstricts, where education has become popular, these 
' schools are well filled and turn out very fair material. In the 
wilder tracts or where rural education is regarded with suspi- 
cion by the people, they are generally failures. This is the 
more unfortunate, as it is just in such places that a supply of 
local men is wanted. As it is, masters from the better districts 
have to be sent to these jungly localities to keep the schools go- 
ing. This particular kind .of service is highly unpopular. The 
Hindu of the lowlands regards such a district as Mandia (not 
without justice) as a penal settlement* and its aboriginal inhabit- 
ants as l^he offspring of the devil. When he is ordered thith^, 
his mother-in-law's condition is generally found to be so critical 
as to delay his journey; and no sooner does he reach his desti- 
nation than he eits down to write a whole series of applications 
to the various inspecting officers complaining (often with only 
too much truth) that the climate is ruining his constitution. 
So long as he is serving his compulsory two years, he can be 
kept to his work; when these are ended he often becomes 
troublesome and sometimes absconds. But, as the number of 
certificated men increases, things are improving; competition 
has arisen, and the masters in undesirable districts are not so 
independent as they were a few years ago. These remarks, of 
ooursci do not apply to the majority of districts, where posts 
are eagerly sought after. 
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161. The supply of masters, then, is, save in certain excep- Adeon 
tional tracts, adequate; tlie caste and class of the men secured 
are generally respectable, and it is now sought, by raising the 
minimum pay, to secure a still better type. We have now to 
consider the teaching qualifications of the ordinary school- 
master. 

1(52. The great majority of masters are certificated. As l^innaMm 
early as 1881, 73 per cent, of the teachers employed in Gov- S£S?** 
emment and aided schools held certificates. In the 680 pri- 
mary boys' schools of the Northern Circle, with as many head 
masters and a smaller number of assistants, there are only 30 
uncertificated teachers.^ 

163. The figures given in paragraph 207 show roughly the PnpMiloii 
proportion of traSned to untrained certificated teachers. mJlSSS!^ 
During my last cold-weather tour, I inspected 134 District 
Council primary rural schools in tracts where uncertificated 
teachers are numerous; the qualifications of the staff wei« as 
follows: — 

Head Maaters. Assistants. ^ 
Holding trained certificates . 82 9 

Holding untrained oertificates . 84 9 

Uncertificated . - . . 18 8 

Total ... 184 • 21 

The number of untrained men is decreasing and may he ex- 
pected finally to dis^pear. It might be argued that in view 
of the extension of the training course in normal classes to two 
years, this view is optimistic. This is probably not so; for, 
while the numbers annually presented for examination will " 

doubtless decrease, the percentage of passes should be far higher. 
And additions to the number of scholarships are always pos- 
sible, as funds permit. 

164. But though the majority of masters are certificated Pedsffoeis 
we have yet to consider their natural pedagogic quaUflcations *^****^** 

* These figoies bm erroneoos for one of the seven diBtricta— namely, MkndU, 
wheie gxeateir diffioalties in the tapply of staff aze experienced than elsewhere. 
Hare men who have been trained but hsTe failed io the Teaehers' CeriiHoate Ex- 
amination hare been returned as oertifioated. But the error ean make only s smaU 
difference in the general figure. 
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and the extent to which these are likely to be improved by a 
special course of study on the subject. This question is closely 
connected with that of method (Section VII) and that of train- 
ing (Section XII). 

165. A Deputy Inspector of doubtful ability once reported to 
me concerning a very incompetent master of a small and back- 
ward village in the following terms: — ^*'I have warned this 
man over and over again to teach according to the Socratic and 
Pestalozzic methods, but he still takes no notice." Truly, be- 
tween precept aad practice a great gulf is fixed ; and, however 
much our training may make for common-sense systems and 
solidarity of instruction, yet, xmless some natural aptitude is 
already present, the seed is likely to bear but little fruit. And 
such aptitude is wofully lacking. 
PoM^lo 166. The Hindu is possessed of two virtues which might be 

of the Hi&dn. expected to qualify him for the art of teaching. The one is 
patience, the other domesticity. The former does, indeed, ren- 
der him a good instructor in the more mechanical branches of 
study, such as writing, spelling and, to some extent, drawing; 
in other subjects it is liable to degenerate into indifference. 
The latter ought to make him a lover of children ; and such 
he is to the extent of sparing them the pain of enduring (and 
himself the trouble of inflicting) mild, methodical and there- 
fore wholesome penalties. But this does not prevent him from 
visiting trifling lapses with sudden blows and anger; and fre- 
quently the inspection of a class is sufficient to disclose that 
the boys are in the habit of having their ears boxed. 
Diaqnaliflo^ 167. Against these two questionable virtues stands an array 
Hindu aiisiBg of vices derived from nature, tradition and practice. It is per- 
*"" haps not too fanciful to suppose (indeed, it is stated by Com- 

payri) that the two guiding principles of Hindu society and 
religon have militated against education in India. On the 
one hand is caste, the consequence of which was ''an endless 
routine, with no care either for the individuality, or the personal 
talents, or the inclination of children"; on the other hand 
is Pantheism, which caused ^' the thought and will of the Hindu 
to perish in the mystic contemplation of the soul," and the 
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tendeney towards whieh may be J^aponsible for his fatal dis- 
taste for tlie concrete and loye of the abstract. 

168. More certain and more important than these theoreti- W Nfttue. 
cal efiects, is his want of moral fibre. The native schoolmaster 

is not possessed of that conscientiousness and stubborn sense 
of duty which carries the European through tasks in ''hours of 
gloom fulfilled/^ and which finally oonyerts eren indifferenoe 
into euihusiasm. Hence spring laxity and work perfunctorily 
performed. Hence, too, the inspecting officer cannot afford to 
dispense with the goad of reproof or punishment — a state of 
things which produces relations less cordial than they might 
be and a method of inspection which, while it may be necessary, 
is not the best. Another grave disqualification is ihe want of 
originality. Not only must the native master be ordered to do 
everything, but he must be shown how to do it (hence the some- 
what rigid precepts of our normal classes and the Shikstiapirh 
bandh) ; it is unsafe to leave anything to individual initiative 
*^-lin additional reason (see paragraph 87) for the unelastic 
character of our curricula. 

169. Passing from nature to tradition, we have already seen '^ "adition. 
how the indigenous teacher was satisfied if the children memo- 
rised poetry without understanding it and mastered a few 
mathematical formule. With him we have little to do (though 

even to-day, in aided schools managed by denominational 
societies^ It is common to find a Maulvi who makes such of the 
bo3rs as are of his persuasion learn page after page of the Koran 
while neither he nor they comprehend a word of Arabic). The 
sohods here have been but seldom established on the founda- 
tions of indigenous institutions; we have had to find and to 
mould our own material. Yet the tradition persists. The 
Hindu schoolmaster has practically no aptitude in maieutic 
methods of instruction ; to get pupils to answer set questions in 
set form is his end and aim. Again, it is often complained of 
the educated classes in India, that they do not keep up their 
reading or pursue their studies in after-life. The complaint 
holds good regaording the village schoblmaster. A few indeed '1 38688x 

tHd the great epios. But the majority, are content to retain 

h2 
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or to forget that whicH they learnt while at school or xuLcLer 
training. Thus their knowledge remains very limited; nor 
are their minds stimulated even hy the perusal of light litera- 
ture. 
M^l^rasent 170. As to present practice, the yery methods taken to re- 

move the above-mentioned defects react in other ways against 
the effectiveness of teaching; the distances to be traversed 
and the number of schools to be visited by inspecting officers^ 
and the system of examination hitherto pursued, all tend in 
the same direction. The result is that the master strives after 
effect rather than thoroughness and that inspection has often 
(hitherto) been unable to pierce below the veneer. 
' of 171. Apart from a certain lack of moral fibre and profes- 
sional enthusiasm and apart from the paucity of his knowledge, 
the more technical defects of the native teacher may be summed 
up as follows: — 

(1) Want of power of extraction or maieutic method. This 
arises from the traditions of memorising and rule of thumb, 
and the desire to make the boys cut a respectable figure at a 
somewhat hasty inspection. It results in ''cram/' an inability 
to conduct object-lessons, and a failure in developing the 
powers of observation and reasoning. 

(2) Want of concentration. This is the result of a desire 
to "cram" combined with imperfect preparation of lessons. It 
leads to disconnexion in the series of questions asked, the master 
omitting to choose some central theme roxuid which the lesson 
shall hang. Hence the attention of the pupils is dissipated; 
their interest is not aroused, and mind and memory alike are 
confused by the presentation of a string of disjointed facts. 

(3) Want of illustration. The Hindu has an aversion for 
the concrete. To perform an experiment not only is a worry to 
him but it smacks of vulgarity. His idea of education is to 
turn out pupils capable of uttering certain words (whether 
those words convey meaning to their minds or not, is to him 
largely a matter of indifference). To aid the ear with the eye, 
to prove his own statements by facts, above all to connect, in 
the boys' minds, the truths imparted in school with the visible 
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world that lies around them— these things are not dreamed of 
in his philosophy. If a boy speaks according to the book, it is 
immaterial whether he believes (or understands) the subject- 
matter or even whether the book itself be true. (A well-known 
officer of the province, on entering a school, once asked the 
master whether he taught that the earth went round the sun 
or the sun round the earth. "I teach,** replied the master, "that 
^ the earth goes round the sun.** "Are you sure of thatP" "Quite 
sure.'* " But which do you believe ?" " I believe that the sun 
goes round the earth.**) This habit of trusting to words alone, 
and despising the help of the black-board, the picture, the ob- 
ject-lesson and the illustration generally, is the worst defect 
with which we have to deal It produces in the boy that frame 
of mind in which, when he enters the school-room, he shakes ofl 
his real self and the sensible world that surroimds him, and 
passes into a land of dreams, which, as he returns homeward, 
fade away, instead of being recalled and vivified by the sights 
and sounds around him. It is, finally, opposed to the whole 
theory of modem education from Locke to Herbart — ^the theory 
which bids us build up in the child's mind an ordered world 
of experience, based upon sense-perception, and rising, with- 
out gap or intermission, to reasoned truth. Let us not be un- 
just to the Hindu schoolmaster ; for he is no monopolist of this 
defect. Most of us can probably remember at least one preceptor 
of our early days whose class-room was like another world, un« 
conditioned by ordinary experience, where, if two and two 
continued to make four, it was only thanks to the master's good>^ 
will. Unfortunately, such preceptors are very common in our 
schools. 

172. It is to counteract these defects that the infant class Methods of 
curriculum is based almost solely on the use of objects; thatf''^ ^ 
our schools are filled with maps, pictures and models; thai 
many lessons of the Readers have reference to what the boy 
sees every day of his life and are, indeed, informal object- 
lessons; that, finally, the system of training, to be described in 
the next section, has been instituted. 
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Section XIL^THE TBAININQ OP TEACHERS. 
Sindf of 173. No master is conBidered to be permaneotlj secure in 

iifioates. his post till he has become a certificated teacher. The certifi- 
cates issued are of three kinds : — 

(1) Trained certificates^ which can be obtained only by 
passing through a Normal school. 

(2) Fntrained certificates, which are awarded on the result 
of the same examination as that which closes the Normal school 
course, to candidates who have either served for a year in a 
school under Goyemment Inspection, or studied for not less 
than two years in a Training class. 

The examination for these two classes of certificates is 
held annually in October, and will be described later on. 

(3) Approved service certificates, which are given by the 
Director, on the recommemdation of an Inspector only, to such 
uncertificated schoolmasters in Vernacular schools as, being 
over thirty years of age, have rendered conspicuously efficient 
service. This rule is intended to provide for experienced and 
efficient masters who have not had the chance of earning a 
certificate and so are in danger of being ousted from their posts 
by younger, but certificated, men. The award of Buch certi- 
ficates is very rare. 

OmumoI 174. Of primary grade certificates there are two classes — 

?«Sfl2uik^* 0*^© (called the 1st class) open to those only who have passed 
through the 4th class of an Anglo- Vernacular middle school; 
the other (called the 2nd class) open to those on>y who have 
passed through the 6th cllBisa of a Vernacular middle school. Up 
to the present date, there likewise existed a 3rd class primary 
grade certificate, for such sis had passed through the 5th class 
of a Vernacular middle school. This has now been abolished. 
In addition to the general educational tests here noted (in whicli 
the candidate is strictly examined), there is likewise, of course, 
a special testy varying for each grade, in pedagogic subjects. 
We have here to deal only with the primary grade, of which 
the 1st class may, for practical purposes, be neglected, sinoe the 
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fpecial test is the same for both classes. Moreover, very few 
masters who have passed through the 4th class of an Anglo-Yer^ 
nacular middle school are to be found in primary or, iudeed, in 
any class of schools; as Vernacular teachers they would reap 
no benefit from their English education; nor has that education 
gone sufficiently high to qualify them as teachers in Anglo- 
Yernacular schools. Hence but few men of this standing enter 
the Department; and there are no special facilities for their 
training. 

175. The institutions established for training primary institatipni 
schoolmasters are the following: — priiJH^*"' 

(1) The Training Institution for teachers at Jubbulpore. 
This is the only school which teaches up to the collegiate and 
secondary grades. It likewise contains large primary grade 
classes, so that it is really, though not in name, a Normal 
school as well as a Training Institution. 

(2) The two other Normal schools at Nagpur and Haipur. 
These differ from the Training Institution only in so far as 
they do not teach aboTe the primary grade. At Jubbulpore 
and Baipur pupils are instructed in Hindi; at Nagpur in 
Marathi. 

(3) The training classes attached to Yemacular middle 
schools. These are sixty-two in number, and are of very un- 
eq\ial value. In 1902 the Director said that they "have not 
altogether proved a success, and the question of their re-organ- 
isation will have to be considered." Their establishment is 
regarded only as a temporary measure, till the number of posts 
not held by certificated men shalU be so far reduced that the 
Normal schools can fill them with trained incumbents. To 
encourage the head masters, rewards of Bs. 10 are given for 
every pupil who passes the Teachers' Certificate Examination. 

(4) The Normal agricultural class at Nagpur. This is in- 
tended to give an extra training in agriculture to certificated 
teachers, so aa to enable them efficiently to handle this import- 
ant subject. 

All these, except the 6rst| are under native superintendents 
or headmasters. The collegiate and secondary grade classes 
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of the Training Institution aiie personially taught, and the pri- 
mary grade classes supervised^ by a European expert. 
KormalBohool 176. The Normal schools are kept filled by the offer of nu- 
merous scholarships. The number and value of these, tenable 
in each institution at one and the same time by students read- 
ing for the primary grade certificate^ are : — 

Juhbvlpore Training InftituUon. 
40 scholanhips at Bs. 6 each per mensmi. 

8^ »» it l» 6 »9 Pf ft 

Nagpur MdU Normal School, 

15 soholarehips at Bsk 6 each per mensem. 
*5 „ at „ 5 ,9 M • 

Baipur Male Normal School. 
8 schoIarshipB at Ba. 6 each per mensem. 
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In addition lo theses thirty scholarships of Bs. 6 each are 
offered to husbands of female Normal students at Nagpur and 
Jubbalpore. Non-stipendiary students, who have passed at 
least the Primary Examination, are also admitted. But their 
numbers are very few. 
SdMtionof 177. Scholarship-holders are selected in the following man- 

2^^^^' ner. Oncie a year Depuly Inspectors send in lists of suitable 
candidates (generally monitors) in their respective ranges, with 
all necessary information, to the Inspectors. On the general 
principle that a man will prefer to serve in his native district, 
the Inspector then proceeds to select, having regard to the 
wants of each district in the way of certificated teachers. Those 
nominated proceed to the institution and there undergo an ex- 
amination in general knowledge and suitabilly. This examina- 
tion is of an informal nature and is conducted by the Superin- 
tendent, who at once forwards, on its result, recommendations 
of retention or rejection to the Inspector. When these have 
been in turn submitted to, and approved by, the Director, they 
ftre carried into effect. Each scholarship-hoMer must ful- 
fil the following conditions: — He must be not less than 17 
years of age, protected from small-pox, of good moral character 
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(as certifiecl by a responsible o£Scer) and of sound health (in 
attestation of which a medical certificate must be produced); 
he must also bind himself in an agreement to serve as a teacher 
in any part of the proyince for a term of not less than two years 
after his course of training is concluded, the penalty for non- 
fulfilment being the refund by him to Government of such 
sums as shall have been drawn by him in the shape of stipend; 
if a student is under age, a securily bond must be furnished. 

178. No fees are charged in the Normal schools or Training F«es. 
dasses, and boarding accommodation in the former is offered 
free. 

179. With a view to tracing the student's career while un- (I) Ths pri- 
der training, we had best take a concrete example. The pri- a^^^lant 
mary grade department of the Training Institution will serve ^^SSjf* 
this purpose, as the course, curriculum, and discipline are bo^nf ^^ 
the same there as in the Normal schools of Nagpur and Baipur. 

The Primary Cfrade Defartment of the Training Instil utian 

at Jubhulpore. 

180. As has been already stated, the institution contains 
a collegiate and secondary grade class for men who are, or 
will become, teachers in high and Anglo- Vernacular middle 
schools, and primary grade classes for those who will become 
teachers in Vernacular (chiefly District Council primary) 
schools. 

181. The buildings occupy a large space of land on the Premliss. 
confines of the cily, which contains class-rooms for students, 

a practising school, a boarding-house, a garden, a gymnasium, 
a drill-ground, a cricket-field, a lawn-tennis court, and a 
badminton court. Of the 88 (primary grade) students at pre- 
sent on the roll, 64 live in the boarding-house, others being 
accommodated in licensed and supervised lodging-houses close 
at hand. The boarding accommodation and the site in general 
are not all that could be desired ; and it is under contemplation 
to rebuild the whole in a better situation at a very large cost. 

182. The entire institution is under the control of a Euro- bum. 
pean Superintendent, whose pay rises by annual increments 

of Bs. 40 from Bs. 300 to Bs. 500 a month. The remainder 
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' of the Btafi is occupied in the instruction of the primaiy grade 
students and consists of: — 

An Assistant Saperintendent draving Bs. 100 a month. 
An Assistant Master drawing Bs. 70 a month. 
Ditto ditto 60 ditto. 

An Assistant Master drawing Ba. 60 a month. 

Ditto ditto 40 ditto. 

A Drawing Master ditto 60 ditto. 

A Qynmastio Master di^tto 16 ditta 

One of the assistant masters is occupied solely in the prac- 
tising school. The scale of pay is about to be raised all round. 
The fiye assistants at present include two B. A's, one F. A. 
(Intermediate) and two Matriculates. All are men possessed 
of long experience in teaching. 
Material 183. The term commences on November Ist^ when the 

Seclaw*^ candidates just selected by the Inspector assemble and are 
tested in their capabilities by the Superintendent. All of 
them have passed thci Primary Examination; those who had 
gone through middle schools formed, in IdOl, only 13 per cent, 
of the whole, and in 1902, 20 per cent. ; in the present year no 
more than 3 per cent, had studied in middle (and, curiously 
enough, all in Anglo-Yemacular middle) schools. Most have 
served an apprenticeship as monitors, during which period 
they have picked up some ideas of managing a class of small 
boys, but have often unlearned a portion of what they knew 
when they passed the Primary Examination. A brief des- 
cription of the question-papers set by the Superintendent at 
the last test will give some notion of the students' qualifica- 
tions on entering the institution. The language-paper con- 
tained a couplet of poetry for explanation, a letter of fifteen 
lines to be written' on a set subject, the outline and moral of a 
story in the 4th Header to be written down (without books), 
the parsing of a simple sentence and some easy questions on 
grammar (which some of the boys, having learned no grammar^ 
would be unable to tackle). The arithmetic paper consisted 
chiefly of problems with a few sums in fractions, decimals and 
interest. An example of one of the problems is given : — '' Divide 
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Ba. 329-7-9 between A, B and G in sneh a waj tliat A gets Bs. 7 
more than B, and B gets Bs. 2 less than 0/' The dictation was 
a rather diifficnlt passage from the 4th Beader. The geography 
paper contained questions on definitions, India and the British 
Empire; thus: — ''Give the sources, the provinces through 
which, and the directions in. which, the following rivers flow: 
Brahmaputra, Godavari, Jumna, Tapti/' 

184. After unfit candidates have been rejected, the vacan- 
cies thus created are filled up by admitting youths (generally 
from urban schooils) whose qualifications are known, but who 
(on the principle of selecting most candidates from districts 
most in need of certificated teachers) had not been previously 
nominated. 

186. The average age of the finally selected students varies Ageof pnpib. 
from year to year from eighteen to nineteen years. At present 
the' oldest is twenty-seven ; in 1899 a candidate of thirty-three 
years was admitted; but that is imusual. It is generally found 
necessary to make one or two exceptions to the seventeen years 
of age rule; and thus a few particitlarly promising lads of 
fifteen or sixteen are sometimes found as students. 

186. The students are then distributied into classes. FormatloD of 
Hitherto, there have been three parallel junior classes for those 

about to appear in the examination for the primary grade, 
8rd class, and a fourth and higher class, called the senior 
class, for those who, having already passed that examination, 
are studying on for the primary grade, 2nd class. Now that 
the primary grade, 3rd class, has been abolished, there will be 
two sets each of two parallel classes or sections, all studying 
for tha primary grade, 2nd class, examination. The first two 
sections will consist of students in their first year; the second 
of students in their second year. 

187. The principle of distribution followed is the equalising 
of the sections in respect of qualifications of students; thus the 
most promising candidates are not all grouped together, but 
are equally divided among both the parallel junior sections; 
the same is the case with the least brilliant. 
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Dmayioatine: 188. A stndenVs day is mapped out ^s follows:— He rises 
at 5 A.M. in summer, at 6 a.m. in winter, and during the first 
hour, plays games, or practises gymnastics, or drills. From 
7 to 8-30 he prepares some of his lessouB. From 8-30 to 
10-30 he is employed in the lengthy process of bathing, 
cooking (unless he belongs to a mess) and eating his meal. 
Work in the class occupies the central part of the day, from 
10-30 to 4-30, after which he takes his evening meal. There 
is then an hour of relaxation, during which games are played, 
the newspapers read, and so forth. From 6-30 to 8-30 he is 
required to attend the night class, whidb is held in one lai^ 
room under supervision, and where he prepares the bulk of 
his task for the ensuing day. The remainder of the evening is 
spent in his own room; here he can continue to work, converse 
with his friends, or otherwise amuse himself. 

Outioaliim. 189. The curriculum consists of two parts : — 

(A) The general educational preparation. 

(B) The special professional preparation* 

(A) comprises the curriculum of the 6th Temacular class, 
the subjects (optional or semi-optional in middle schools) of 
patwaris' papers, grammar, agriculture, history and, in nearly 
all cases, drawing, being insisted on. It is given in Appendix 
B (1); and paragraph 200 contcons some account of the text- 
books and subjects. 

(fi) The special professional training comprises the follow- 
ing syllabus: — 

(1) The kindergarten system. 

(2) The best method of teaching the subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum for Vernacular schools. 

(3) The art of oral teaching generally. 

(4) The form of school registers, the mode of keeping them 
and making returns from them. 

(5) Notes on lessons. 

(6) The organisation of a primary school, and the methods 
of maintaining order, and inculcating principles of truthful* 
ness, obedience and general morality. 

The text-books used are a simple translation of the elements 
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of the kindergarten ^stem and Mr. Spenoe's Shikihapra- 
bandh. 

190. In addition to these two main divisions of instroctiony 
a course of manual training is given. This consists of two 
parts: — 

(1) Gntting^ folding and mounting of coloured papers, and 
the designing of patterns, as in Eicks' sjrstem. 

(2) The manufacture of globes, in the method described in 
paragraph 203. This not only serves to practise ihe student in 
neatness, but it also teaches him incidentally a good deal of 
geography and arms him with a valuable piece of school pro- 
perty. Each student is expected to make two globes while 
under tradning; one of these he i»kes with him to his school, 
if it is not already provided with one ; the other ii^ sold to some 
school not.possessed of a globe. 

191. Drill, Deshi Kasrat and English gymnastics form an 
important branch of training. Cricket, lawn-tennis, etc., are 
also played; and the institution sends in a team for the local 
athletic tournament for high and Aniglo-Yiemacular middle 
schools. 

192. The time-table and the proportionate distribution of Time-tftble. 
hours among subjects are shown in Appendices B (2) and (3). 

It will be noticed that the time-table is for the new arrange- 
ment of two parallel sections of junior and senior claBses. 

193. It remains to apeak of the practising school. This ^?^^^**^ 
consists of Anglo- Yemacular middle classes (for the collegiate 

and secondary grade students), Yemacular middle and pri- 
mary classes. These classes are entirely taught by the stu- 
dents, each of whom is sent into the practising school twice 
a year for a week at a time. It is the special duty of one 
of the assistant masters of the institution to remain in this 
department and supervTse instruction. Students are also re- 
qidred to watch the efforts of their fellows and write criticism 
notes. Beside)9 this, model lessons are given in the course of 
class-work* 

194. At the close of the course, an examination is held, Bauninatton. 
and successful candidates are presented with certificates. The 
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number of pasiei in reoent years from the Training InBtitn^ 
tion has not been so large as might have been expected; at 
the dose of 1902| 29 passed out of 60 presented. The principal 
cause of this is probably the large number of subjects which 
had to be studied by the majorily of pupils in a single year. 
Under the new system this will be remedied. 
DinKMMl of 195. The students are then) dismissed^ a list of those belong* 

**^*^ ing to each district being sent to the Depuiy Inspector^ who 

arranges for their employment. The majority are at once put 
in independent charge of small schools; those who are not yet 
capable of such work become assistantii generally in the pri- 
mary departments of Vernacular middle schools. A register 
is maintained in the Training Institution, showing the em- 
ployment of each student for at least two years after he leaves. 
(ID The 1^^- ^0 much for the Training Institution and the Normal 

eiAMMk' schools. We now pass to the Training classes. 
Their portion 197. These are attached to Yemacular middle lohooli, 
middle sometimes called ^' town " schools. They might be more pro* 

^"^ P^fly described as higher primary schools, since they simply 
continue the instruction given in a primary school thi^ough 
two further standards. All the pupils of such a school are 
treated as full-timers, attending for six houri a* day, and, in 
the 3rd and 4th dassiss, studying a more literary curriculum 
than that prescribed for purely rural schools. Thus, a choioe 
of optional subjects is given— drawing, kindergarten occupa- 
tions and manual training, object lessons, grammar, and 
histoiy. Not more than two of these may be studied by 
any one pupil; one of them must be drawing, if any mem- 
ber of the staff holds the certificate of the Bombay Sohool 
of Art. In certain sohoolsi where it is oonsiderid desir-* 
able to dispense with the teaching of Patwaris' papers 
for agriculture, grammar and history are treated as oom^^ 
pulsory subjects in their stead. If a boy, on passing the Pri- 
mary Examination, wishes to oantinue his studies, but either 
does not desire or cannot afiord the luxury of English eduoih 
tion, he may p»Bs on to the 6th and 6th vernacular standards. 
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The cnrriouliuii of the latter ib, with slight modifloatioiis, that 
shown in Appendix B (1). On completing thitf course to the 
satisfaction of the head master the pupil receives a certificate. 
Such an education, however^ does not much help the candidate 
for employment; true, itsi certificate is supposed to qualify for 
more highly paid posts than does the primary certificate; but 
its recipient, though he has gained an insight into his own 
language and ha« put a finish to his Temacular education, re- 
mains ignorant of English, and so finds the more remuneratire 
grades of service closed to him. 

198. Partly, therefore, to supply the career which otherwise 
such instruction would not offer, and partly to utilise town 
schools for the production of teachers, Training classes have 
been added to a large number of them. The work of these 
classes is carried on side by side with that of classes T and 
YI. The difference is that a pupil of the former reads free of 
charge, and studies, in addition to the curriculum prescribed 
for the ordinary pupils of the 6th and 6th standards, the 
special professional course detailed in paragraph 189 under 
head (B). 

199. Were we to glance at such a school, we should find a S^JJ^'^ 
reproduction of the primary school described in section 11. But eo^w^l- 
everything is larger — ^the garden, the building are both lar- 
ger; the staff is larger, containing perhaps two assistant mas- 
ters ; the time-table is larger, for all are full-rtimers; the number 

of classes and their size are larger. For the Temacular 
middle school is opened only in little towns or large, central 
villages which boast their market-day or even a small bazaar 
of permanent shops — ^places, in fact, whose educational needs 
would not be satisfied by an ordinary primary school, but 
which are tmable to support an efficient English-teaching in- 
stitution. 

200. Passing over, then, the primary classes, with which 
we have already gained sufficient acquaintance, we find that the 
Beaders prescribed for classes Y and YI contain not only 
general lessons, but, in continuation of the series of lessons 
started in the third and fourth Beaders, special chapters npon 
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Indian polity and the Britisli Empire, agricnlinre and botanj^ 
soologj, physical geography, elementary political economy, and 
even Bomething of anthropology. The wisdom of so extendve 
and serious a course of reading may be questioned; but it 
should be remembered that the ideas are expressed in the sim- 
plest language. The multiplicity of subjects is, however, rather 
calculated to leave the mind of tfie pupil confused. Writing 
includes the ipeproduction of stories, etc., from memory, and 
school exercises. Arithmetic for the fifth standard includes 
vulgar and decimal fractions, double rule of three and simplo 
interest; for the sixth standard, the whole of that ordinarily 
taught. Physical geography is prescribed together with map- 
drawing and a knowledge of Asia and Eurof e. Agriculture 
is taught from the lesson^ on the Brcaders (which now deal more 
with botany than with practical questions) ; and a new element 
is introduced in the teaching of physical science. It is some- 
times said that the technical terms of European sciences cannot 
be reproduced in oriental language, and that this is a strong ar- 
gument lor carrying on the bulk of instruction (At a]l events of 
Ligher and special instruction) in English. Tet now before 
OS ia thei translation of a book on elementary science in Hindi 
(and it has been translated into other vernaculars as well), in 
which ^ the. technical terms are Sanskriiic, with the excep- 
tion of such untranslatable expressions as *^Br&mah Press'' 
or *' Leyden Jar ". Moreover the terms, though derived like 
our own from a dead language, are simpler, more comprehen- 
sible, more descriptive. Thus, *' Keshakarshan '' (a mere 
translation of capillary attraction) is more likely to convey a 
misaning to the Hindi boy than our own expression to an Eng- 
lish boy. And surely " Snehakarshan " (force of affection) is a 
more convincing and an easier term than force of cohesion. To 
illustrate these lessons, the school is supplied with apparatus — 
vessels for showing the properties of liquids, their upward pres- 
sure; a section pump in glass; a thermometer and a barometer; 
an air-pump (not always out of order), and an electric machine 
with a jari All these are compulsory subjects — a wide and 
varied curriculum; the optional subjects offered are manxuji 
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inmmg, drawmg, grtmmar, hiatoiy, mensuration and anrvey- 
ing. 

201. TlLese claases generally inclnde a certain number of itotniniai 
pupils, "vtho, desiring to become village schoolmasters^ are study- 
ing for the Teachers' Certificate Examination. Such pupils 
constitute the training class, and, in addition to the subjects 
above named, receive special iastruction to fit them for their 
vocation. The would-be schoolmaster must Ibecome acquainted 
with the elements of the kindergarten system^ so that he may 
supervise work in an infant class or class I* The text-book for 
this is in Hindi and is a simple, straightforward work. Kext, 
he must study the normal methods of instruction in each «ub- . 
ject which he is likely to have to teach. Here he has the aid 
of the Shikshofrabandh^ again in Hindi. Thirdly, he must 
gain practical experience in oral teaching. For this purpose, 
the primary classes are used as a* practising school, to which 
the students repair in turn and either teach one class in one 
subject for a week at a time, or instruct it fi)r a day in all sub- 
jects. Periodically, the training class is called upon to sit as 
audience to ibto lesson delivered by one of its members and to 
write down '^ criticism-notes '^ upon his slyle of instruction and 
general management of a class. Yet a fourth point is to learn 
how to draw up and maintain the school registers, the most im- 
portant of which we glanced through in paragraph 7d. The next 
subject is the writing of preparation notes on lessons of various 
kinds; each student is required to keep a note-book containing 
annotations on the reading lessons of the text-Books, model 
questiooui to be set in arithmetic together with the best method 
of working them out> notes on geography, agriculture, and so. 
forth. The sixth and last division of tiie curriculum is the 
general organisation of a primary school wiiEh reference to 
drawing up a time-tablb, madntaining discipline and impress- 
ing upon pupils the elements of good manners and good morals. 

202. The whole of the work of these classes, it must be re- 
membered, is carried ^ in the vernacular; the students know 
no English, nor would its study be of value to them in their 
future career. As to their personalily, what strikes us most is 

I 
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their extreme youth; it is, indeed, a fault often found with 
these classes that they turn out certificated schoolmasters ai 
too immature and irresponsible an age. But this plan has one 
advantage, that the special training is undergone by the boy 
while his intellect is still bright with the precocily characteris- 
tic of orientals, and before that rapid deterioration has set in 
which commences about the age of seventeen or eighteen. Let 
us ask this smart lad of sixteen to teach rule of three to the 
fourth class; he wiU go through the lesson with a gravity, a 
clearness of expression^ which, in the slow-growing occidental, 
would not be developed till seven or eight yeauB later. 
Jf**U)be**'* 203. A feature of the beet training classes, which is being 
gradually introduced from the Nonnal schools is the manu- 
facture of globes. The village-potter moulds the requisite 
number of large day balls; but the rest is entirely the work of 
the student; who covom the ball with stiff paper in layers, 
• scrapes out the substructure of clay through a small aperture, 
and then does the drawing and colouring. It is not an easy jiro- 
cess, but the results are generally far better than might be ex- 
pected; and the practice has the double advantage of teaching 
the student a good deal of geography and of providing him with 
a valuable piece of school apparatus which he takes with him 
to his school, 
mnta^o^ 204. With a' view to encouraging the training classes, the 

trMumg. students are required to pay no fees; and the head masler re- 
ceives a bonus of Bs. 10 for every candidate who secures a 
teiacher's certificate. 
toteiiJS* 205. Thus a training class is a reproduction in miniature of 
andnnixBiiied.^. jfomial school. The difference lies in the inferiority of its 
staff and the consequently lower eJBSciency of the training given. 
This is why only " untrained '' certificates are given to pupils 
from such a school, as also to masters who appear privately. 
But the candidates present themselves at the same examin- 
ation with the Normal students, save that they are not neces- 
sarily required to produce specimens of manual training. 
This examination is held annually, in October, at the three 
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eentzea of Jubbulpore, Nagpur and Baipur, for Koimal 0hi« 
dents; the Inspector of Schools of the Circle superintends; 
Training class pupils and uncertificated masters are examined 
either at these or at local centres, where the Deputy Inspector 
conducts the examination. It is a lengthy affair, searching 
papers being set on every part of the curriculum. In addition 
to this written work, the Superintendent of the examination 
tests each candidate separately in the teaching and discipline 
of an actual class, examines him in reading aloud and in ability 
to perform and to teach drill and Dethi Koirat, and inspects 
specimens of manual trainiii|r and globes produced by NomuJ 
students. 

206. An untrained certificate is naturally considered ^'^{j'^^^^ 
lower value than a trained certificate; but there is no reason oertifioatM. 
why the holder of the former should not^ if he shapes well as 

a teacher, rise to the highest posts open to the rural school- 
master. 

207. A few figures regarding pupils enrolled, passes and^^>^ 
cost are subjoined. They refer to the year 1901-1902: — 



NomiJ iohoolor f^^n^" • 
Inrtiiatioii. [b^p^ ^ 



Ayerage 
number 
enrolled. 



85 

58 



Namber 

pMsed 

out 



Total oort. 



25 
82 



Ba. 

•9,921 
9,888 
5,920 



Colt per 
papil. 



Bfl. d. p. 
283 7 3 
117 10 8 
113 13 6 



MoreoTcr, 191 candidates appeared that year from the Train- 
ing classes, of whom 68 were awarded certificates. Thus it 
will be seen that the number of trained, exceeds the number 
of imtrained, teachers who are annually turned out. 

208. There is one point in the whole of the system of train- OritiolBA. 
ing above described which can hardly fail to surest itself. 
The student, in the great majoriiy of cases, commences his 

• The high figme for Nagpur is explained by the faot that some of the coat 
of the Training Inatitatlon (aabaeqnently itraaaferred to Jnbbnlpore) has been 
inelndecL 

I8 
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course of special profecfsional trainmg at a time when Ids 
general qualifications are not one wUt Iiiglier than tkoae 
possessed by the top boys of the bigbest class wbicb, im- 
mediately after bis training is completed, be may be called 
upon to teacb. Hence it is during bis period of training that 
he is obliged to attain to that higher standard of general know- 
ledge which it is desirable that every teacher should possess 
and which he reaches through the text-books and curriculum 
of a Yemacolar middle school. For this reason our Normal 
schools and Training dasses are largely teaching institutions; 
the element of training is, to some extent, forced into the back- 
ground. It is true that in the future the extension of the 
course to two years for the lowest class of the primary grade 
will to some extent obviate this difficulty. But it must bd 
remembered that the new course prescribes a higher standard 
to be attained; and it remains a question whether the post- 
ponement of training till after the completion of a further 
general education would not be more beneficial to the student. 
This could be managed only by the interpolation, between 
the primary school on the one hand and the Normal school 
or Training class on the other, of a species of institutions, 
similar to the Prdparanden-Anstalten in Germany^ which 
should not train, but should prepare for training. At some 
future date it is possible that our Yemacular middle classes 
may serve this end. At present, the want of trained teachers 
is still too urgent to admit of any but the sytem already in 
vogue. 

209. Another matter in which improvement could be made 
is the organisation of practising schools. The Training classes 
have this advantage over Normal schools, that they are posses- 
sed of efficient primary departm/ents, fully staffed and in excel- 
lent working order, to serve as models for the students; but 
this advantage is generally more than discounted by the in- 
feriority of ihe staff entrusted with the actual work of training. 
In the practising schools, on the other hand, it is not always 
easy to fill the classes with desirable pupils, since some parents 
object to their offspring's intellects being made the corpus vile 
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of a raw apprentice's experiments. The single assistant^ too, 
detailed to superintend this department^ is incapable of 
efficiently controlling and guiding the attempts of all of the 
batch of students sent at one and the same time each to under- 
take a week's instruction of a separate class. Above all, a 
student, though he gains experience of teaching a single class, 
has no chance of taking (with the assistance only of a monitor) 
a whole school sub-divided into dasses and sections. And^ till 
he has been shown how to do this» he cannot be really capable of 
an independent charge. All this points to the desirability of 
establishing model schools, with proper staffs, as adjuncts to 
the Normal schools. 

210. The teaching of agriculture^ (as embodied in the agri- Tnamng in 
cultural series in the third and fourth Readers, which is a 
translation of Mr. Fuller's Agricultural Primer) is considered 

of such vital importance, that a certain number of schoolmas- 
ters and of students who have jtust passed through one or other 
of the Normal schools, are sent for six months' training to the 
Nagpur Agricultural School. It may be asked why this extra 
expense is involvedi and why training in this subject is not 
entrusted to the ordinary Normal classes The answer is two- 
fold. In the first place, the immediate proximity of the experi- 
mental farm affords an opportunity for object-lessons and prac- 
tical instruction which cannot be secured elsewhere; and in 
the second placci, ^ ^^^ ^^ specialists is more competent to deal 
with this subject than the masters of the Normal classes, who 
possess only general qualifications. 

211. The following is a short account of this institution, (in) l^bs 
The NagpuT AgrioulturdL School^ especially the Normal oiOtSria^^ 

Agricultural Class. ®^^^^- 

The school, as at present organised, consists of three sec- 
tions: — 

Section L — ^The English agricultural classi, in which stu- 
dents pass through a two years' course of training in agricul- 

* It must be remembered that the word *' Agncultore " is need tbroaghout ia » 
limited Mnie, «■ defined in paragiftphs 126*128. 
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tnre, preparatory to receiying appointmentd in tkd subordinate 
Beyenne Departments. 

Section 11. — ^The Normal agrictdtoral class, in wluch 
Schoolmasters and students who have just completed theif 
training in a Normal school undergo a course of instruction 
for six months in order to qualify them to teach in village 
schools the agricultural lessons embodied in the Beaders* 

Section III. — The malguzari class, in Which the sons of 
landowners and others who intend to make farming their pro- 
fession in life undergo a course of one year's training in 
practical farming. 

These sections were not established simultaneously, but 
form a gradual accretion (made from time to time as the wants 
which each fulfils came to be recognised) upon the Kagpur £x^ 
perimental Farm. The proximiiy of this farm and the fact 
that its Superintendent is generally one of the school staff are 
of great value in securing to the students a sound practical 
training. Section I was founded in 1888. In 1891, Section II 
was added ; there was at first only one class; a second was created 
in 1897. Section III was established only in 1902; it differs 
from Section I in that the instruction is here imparted in the 
vernacular, is confined to practical training, and is intended for 
those who will be actually employed in the operations of agri- 
culture. 

Control and 212. The entire institution, though placed under the De- 
*^^' partment of Public Instruction, is directly under the control 

of the Director of Agriculture. It is under the immediate su- 
pervision of a Principal, who, in addition to his salary M a 
master in the school, or as Superintendent of the Farm (which- 
ever he happens to be), receives an allowance of Bs. 60 a month. 
Under him is the following staff: — 

Bs. 
160 a month. 

125—160 



lab Awistant drawing 


ted 


»f 


99 


8fd 


99 


99 



80—100 
4th „ » 60-70 



99 
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A veterinaTy ukstmctor> a drawing master iEuad a drill 
master (who have likewise other duties to perform) are also 
attached. Of the assistants, three hold the Diploma of the 
Science College/ Foona^ and one the Agricultural Diploma* of 
the Bombay University. 

213. The class rooms and the hostel are situated on the Pr«mi8ei. 
farm. Better class accommodation and laboratories are being 
supplied by the erection of the Victoria Memorial Technical 
Institute, which, when completed, will be the centre of the work 

of the Agricultural Department. The hostel has recently been 
enlarged so as to contain all students of all three sectioDs. 

214. So much for the institution as a whole. We have now Ooit. 
to consider in greater detail the organisation of Section II (the 
Normal agricultural class). It comprises two separate and 
parallel classes taught respectiviely by the 3rd and 4th assis- 
tants. The actual cost of teaching in 1901 was Bs. 1,776-3-31, 
which works out to Bs. 26-2-0 per pupil. The scale of pay 
has, however, been recently raised, bringing the cost up to 
Bs. 2,655, or Bs. 38-2-1 per pupil ; nor does this sum include 
scholarships of students or acting allowances for substitutes of 
masters tinder training. Certain figures cannot be obtained, 
but, in the year under consideration, these charges can hardly 
have been less than Bs. 4,000 ; nor does this include travelling 
expenses. 

215. The year is divided into two terms, commencing res- AdmiMion 
pectively in June and November. A fresh batch of pupils is SpupUB^ 
sent up for each term — only masters' for the former, both 
masters and students for the latter. Thus, in 1901, 44 masters 
arrived in June ; and 31 masters and 37 students from the Nor- 
mal schools in November. Each batcli remained for six 
months, so that 112 pupils underwent training in the course 

of the year. Of these, 97 were awarded certificates of fitness. 
This is by no means the highest total; in 1897, 132 were ad- 
mitted, and 126 passed out successfully. If all the figures for 
the past ten years be taken, we find that 974 pupils have under- 
gone trainings and 889 certificates have been issued. 
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Belflotkmof 216. Pupilg are selected in the following manner: — 

^°^ (1) Students from the Training Institation and the ITor- 

mal schools are nominated by the Superintendents of those 
institutions from among successful candidates at the close of 
the Teachers' Certifieate Examination in October. Each 
student so selected receives all trayelling expenses and a 
scholarship of Bs. 6 a month during his six months' training. 
(2) Masters already employed in schools are selected by 
Deputy Inspectors at the rate (ordinarily) of two masters from 
each district for each of the two terms* The nominees must 
be between 19 and 30 years of age; and the list must receive 
the Director's approval. They cany with them the full pay 
of the posts on which they are serving, a locum tenens being 
in each case provided and paid for by the body which manages 
the school from which each master is selected — ue., by the De- 
partmenty by a M\micipality, by a District Council^ or by the 
manager of an aided school. Save in the case of these last» 
selected masters also receive their actual travelling expenses. 
gf^^aoM of '^^^* ^^® salaries of the teaching staff and the general cost 

•xpenditwe. q| up-keep of the institution, together with the scholarships 
and travelling expenses of students, form a charge upon Pro- 
vincial Bevenues. The salaries of masters under training, 
their travelling expenses, and the extra cost involved by the 
appointment of substitutes are paid by local bodies or by pri- 
vate managers. 
Onniealvm. ^^^^ ^^® curricujum has now been almost confined to that 
which the master will have to teach in his school, viz. : — 

(i) The agricultural lessons in the third and fourili 
Beaders (i.e., the translations of Mr. Fuller's 
Agricultural Primer), 
(ii) The patwari's registers and map. 
(iii) Practical gardening, eta 

(iv) Drawing (as useful for general purposes, object- 
lessons, etc.) 
The practice of Deshi Kasrat is continued. The course of 
agricultural instruction is made as practical as possible, each 
pupil cultivating a small plot of land adjoining the sdiooL 
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Experimeiits are aiko insiBted on. The curriculum in tiffri- 
oultore alone demands further description; and it has been 
deemed that this should be given at considerable length. 

219. The subjects of some of the agricultural lessons have 
already been indicated in paragraph 93. In Appendix C (1) 
the contents of the Primer are given in their logical order, as 
they stand in the original work. All the lessons are contained 
in the Beaders; but, for purposes of convenience, their order 
has, in several instances, been cbang,ed, and their number re- 
duced from eighteen to the fourteen agricultural lessons of 
the third and fourth Readers, easy lessons being given in the 
former and repeated in an enlarged form in the latter. The 
printed synopsis which shows tbe methods of dealing witb 
these lessons and which, together with the other subjects 
shown in the time-table, forms the curriculum of the Normal 
agricultural class, is translated in Appendix G (2). 

This synopsis of practical work is sufficient to indicate their 
outline, without adding a further lengthy abstract of the les- 
sons. A study of it will show the prominent part played by ob- 
ject-lessons and experiments and the large amount of out-door 
work insisted on. This latter is very effective in the agricul- 
tural school, owing to its being situated on the experimental 
farm. When the master conies to repeat this scheme in his 
village school as a part of the agricultural lessons, there are not 
always the same facilities ; and, of course, many teachers are too 
lazy thoroughly to perform the field work when they get back 
to their schools. 

220. But this is not all. A syllabus of demonstration is 
given in Appendix C (3), which is worked through in the 
•Normal agricultuztal idass. Its intention ifi| to give to the 
master a knowledge of plante, agricultural implements, ete.> 
a standard above that which he will be expected to teach to 
class lY. Some of the instructions are the same as those 
given in the synopsis translated in Appendix C (2); others, 
however, go beyond this, and are intended merely for the 
information of the master, not for repetition in his village 
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isohool. SinCd^ tlierefdrey the dyllaVud does not neceasarily 
refer to the lessond of the third and fourth Beaders^ it wiU be 
deen that the loBSons have been placed in the more logical order 
of those in the Primer, to which they refer. 

Timetable. 221. The time-table is given in Appendix (5). In ad- 

dition to the two hours a week specially devoted to practical 
work| many of the agriculture lessons are held out of doors in 
the fields of the experimental farm* 

Examination. 222. At the close of each term an examination is held. The 
examiners are selected from amongst gentlemen not connected 
with the instruction of the pupils. The results, as has been 
seen from the figures given above, are gratifying. Successful 
candidates receive certificates. 

ApparatQRfor 223. Before leaving the institution to join or rejoin their 

ouitore. ^" ' posts, the newly certificated teachers are supplied with a set 
of simple apparatus, the cost of which is Us. 4, and a pamphlet 
(in the vernacular) with pictures describing its use\» which has 
likewise been demonstrated in the course of instruction. By 
means of this apparatus the master is enabled to illustrate with 
object-lessond the agricultural lessons of the Readers and even 
to carry instruction (for full-timers^ etc.) a little further. It 
is an important point of inspection to see that this apparatus 
is in order and its use known and appreciated. A brief desorip* 
tion of the apparatus and the experiments is given in Appendix 
0(4). 



Section XIIL^INSPBCTION. 

The inspeot- ^^* ^^^ inspecting staff consists of the Director of Public 
ing flU. Instruction, three European Inspectors of Circles, and twenly- 
nine native Deputy Inspectors of Banges^ All these are pen- 
sionable servants of Government. There are, besides, a nativB 
Inspector and a niunber of Deputy Inspectors attached tOji and 
paid by, the Feudatory States. Our btusiness here is to give 
in greater detail the pay and qualifications of Deputy Inspec- 
tors in British Territory; and, secondly, to delineate the pre* 
scribed methods of inspection for all inspecting o£Scers. 
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225. The Deputy Inspectora are graded as foUowd: — Bepaty in- 

_ speoiom ; 

•^* their gzadM. 

2 Depn^ Inspeotoxs at 200 a month. 



8 , 


9 l» 


at 160 


f« 


4 , 


9 f> 


at 126 


II 


6 


f II 


at 100 


II 


6 , 


1 11 


at 80 


II 


6 , 


1 II 


at eo 


If 


2 > 


1 II 


at 60 


l» 



29 



226. The average age of the present Depuiy Inspectors Is Their qiuJi- 
nearly 35 years. As regards academic qualifications: — ^ *°"' 



8 are B.A.'B. 
12 are F.A.'8. 
14 are Matriculates. 



Henceforward^ none of lower standing than F.A.'s will be 
appointed. In addition to this, 24 are possessed of Teachers' 
Certificates; and of those certificated 12 have been trained in 
one or other of the Normal schools. Above all^ 24 have served 
as masters in schools, the average period of their service being 
7J years. 

227. Two special examinations are prescribed for Deputy Their exami- 
Inspectors, or those anxious for appointment as such. One of '^^'<^* 
these is called the language test, the candidate being required 
to pass in some one of the following languages (not being his 
mother-tongue) : — ^Hindi (with a knowledge of both D&vb- 
nagri and Arabic characters), Karathi, Uriya Or Telugtu He 
must show in the examination :--^ 

(1) Ability to translate into English, in Writing afLd 

vivd note, passages in the vernacular) selected 
from standard authors, equivalent in difficulty to 
those prescribed for the Matriculation Examina* 
tion of the Calcutta or Madras Universities, and 
to answer questions on grammar, idiom and the 
technical terms used in instruction. 

(2) Ability to translate from English' into the tem&* 

cular a passage from a standard English author. 
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(3) Ability to converBe with ease and fluency in the 

yemacnlar with a native on Buch subjects as may 

be selected by the examiners. 

228. The other examination is called the administratiTe 

test. The candidate is required to display a competent 

knowledge of: — 

(1) The general duties of a Deputy Inspector including 

the drafting and docketing of letters and prteis- 
writing. 

(2) The Central Provinces Education Manual* 

(3) The topography and population statistics of the 

circle in which the candidate is serving or wishes 
to serve. 

The paper set in this test is a very stifE one; and the passing 
of the examination is a matter of considerable difficulty. 

TMr eft- 229. The stamp of men obtained as Deputy Inspectors is 

*"^* decidedly good. This is the more to be wondered at as the 

duties are onerous and the life hard and wearing. Their 
(hitherto) low academic qualifications do not fit them for 
initiative or independence of action. But these things are 
not required of them. In routine work, in patient inspection^ 
and in organisation in accordance with orders issued. Deputy 
Inspectors do wonderfully welL 

Duties of 230. The Education Manual lays down the duties of various 

^fKS^ inspecting officers. 

DntiMoffhe ^^' ^^® primary duly of the Director is to administer the 

i>ivootor. Department and advise the Local Qovemment as to educa* 
tional policy. He likewise inspects institutions of all sorts, 
unifying and controlling the work of Inspectors. He spends 
some months of the open weather in touring among rural 
schools. 

Dntiesof the 232. The work of Inspectors is two-fold: firstly, to ad- 

™^^***"- minister their own circles, especially with reference to the 
appointment, transfer, etc., of masters; secondly, to inspect 
all institutions in their circles. This second duly is, owing 
to mere extent of area^ sufficiently onerous. An Inspecbnr 
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has up to 30,000 square miles to range over, and up to nearly 
1,000 institutions to look after. Many of these latter are, of 
course, urban schools, which are inspected during the rainy 
season. But the Inspector's circle generally contains some 
700 nund schools (most of which are primary); with a view 
to seeing a proper percentage of these, he proceeds into camp 
in November, and remains touring continuously for five months 
or more. In theory, the Inspector sees all primary schools 
of his circle once in three or four years. In the towns, inspec- 
tions are really far more numerous than this; but in the dis- 
tricts, certain schools are so remote and isolated that they can 
be seen only at great expense of time, and hence are visited 
at rare intervals. The inspection aims at securing that the 
Deputy Inspector is carrying out the policy of the Administra- 
tion. 

233. It will procieed somewhat as follows: — ^His visit being 
expected (see paragraph 12), the Inspector is met outside the 
village by the Committee, and questions them as to the work 
and suitability of the master, the popularity of the scEool, etc., 
till he arrives at the building. He then sets the school to 
work; sees that the classes are properly seated and organised, 
and that the time-table is followed out; and, while he listens 
to the master's method of teaching, or now and then strolls into 
the verandah to see what the monitor is about, he glances 
through the registers with the aid of his camp clerk, who, 
meanwhile^ is collecting statistical information. Shoidd any 
inconsistency appear in the registers or between them and 
actual attendance, an enquiry is made. Otherwise, Having 
referred to the few last entries in the visitors' book, the In- 
spector proceeds to examine each class in several subjects, with 
special reference to any matters noted as having been found 
weak at previous inspections, or niewly introduced by the 
Department. (Each Inspector must, with a view to qualifying 
for this part of his duties, pass a searching examination in 
Hindi — in both Devanagri and Arabic characters — and in 
Marathi, within the first five years of his service. If he is 
posted to the Eastern Circle, he must likewise pass in IJriya. 
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One of the testa conBasts in instructing and ^*T<^TniTi^ng a daat 
in any subject named by the examiner.) Having satisfied 
himself regarding instruction, he next sends the boys out for 
physical exercises, and, while they are lining up, looks round 
the building and apparatus, takes down any suggestions of the 
Committee as to alterations, repalir^, etCj^ and makes his own 
comments on size, ventilation, cleanliness and general adequacy. 
An examination of the boys in drill and Deshi Kasrat invariably 
follows; and the inspection closes with a distribution of prises 
(supplied by the Committee or the Inspector or both) in the 
shape of books or money, to the best schoEU^s and attendants, 
and of sweets to the whole school. Biding ten or fifteen miles, 
an Inspector will get through two or even three such inspec- 
tions in the morning, that is from six to eleven or twelve 
o'clock. He then writes up the visitors' books of the schools 
seen, mentioning particularly the state of the house, .the teach- 
ing abilities of the staff, and the instruction, mental^ 
and physical, of the classes. He adds suggestions for the 
master's guidance. He next jots down an abstract of this in- 
formation in a brief diary, which is monthly submitted for the 
orders of the Director, and despatches his office work. By this 
time the day is over. But the Inspector (likewise the Direc- 
tor), before closing the day's work, summons the Committee 
of any school, seen that day, which is particularly well managed. 
The members are seated on chairs before the tents; and 
the inspecting officer makes them a speech in the vernacular 
upon the merits or defects of their school and the general ad- 
vantages of education. He then thanks them for their interest 
in the school and for the prises and sweets they have supplied. 
Finally, he distributes to them pan supari, the native sign of 
hospitality. 

BatiM of the 234. The Central Provinces comprise 115,894 square miles. 

l^eoLva Of this, seventy-five per cent, is British Territory, in which are 
established 2,123 primary boys' schools. Hence, on the average 
a Deputy Inspector's range contains 8,000 square miles and 73 
primary boys' schools. In addition to this he has to inspect 
^Is' schoolS| Yemacular middle schoola and second giade 
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An^-YemacQlar middle echooU. His duties are thiM-fold:-* 
firsts to carry out the administrative orders of the Inspector; 
secondly, to inspect every school in his range at least thrice a 
year; and, thirdly, ta combine his inspection with instruction^ 
tuch as model lessons and the illustration of drill and 
gymnastic, to the master. In fact» he is, in theory, largely a 
travelling schoolmaster, whose duty it is to instruct the teachers 
of his range. As a matter of fact, the mass of work which he 
has to perform, the necessity (alluded to in paragraph 168) of 
eontinually pushing on unenthusiastic schoolmasters, iand, above 
all, the traditional attitude of the native superior in this country 
to his subordinate, combine to make his visit primarily the occa- 
sion for an examination, and render his relations to the teacher 
those rather of a task-master than of a friend and instructor. 
This may be regrettable, but, to a large extent at least, cannot * 
be avoided. So strong is the official sentiment among natives of 
India, that the Deputy Inspector who is familiar with the 
schoolmasters is found to lose his influence and proves a failure. 
Still there is no doubt that these officers might do more, evten 
at the risk of less strict examination, in the way of supervising 
methods and suggesting improvements. A novel feature of 
their inspection will, in future, be lantern displays. At the 
present moment, each district is being supplied with a lantern 
and a set of slides for the use of the Deputy Inspector during 
his tour. 

235. Whenever the funds of a District Council permit, the 
Deputy Inspector holds a Masters' Conference once a year at 
head-quarters. The schoolmasters are brought in from eveiy 
side and undergo some five days' special instruction in new 
subjects and in Deshi Kasrat Essays are also set and discas- 

sions are held. Masters showing the greatest proficieii<7' 
receive prises. Contests in games and sports are also held for 
the boys at local gatherings. 

236. Besides the officers of the Education Department, the 9^^ . . 
Chief Commissioner himself. Commissioners of Divisions, De-agenoiei. 
puty Commissioners, TahJiildars^, and Local Board members 
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inspect Btiob achools aa fall on the line of march. The atten- 
tion of those last mentioned is chiefly directed to externals, 
the securing of attendance, etc. 



Sediofl nV.^ SCOPE AND AIM OP RURAL SCHOOLS. CONCLUSION. 
CoiMidenr 237. The various factors which have contributed and still 



>*™i*">v tt# contribute to the production and maintenance of primary edu* 
odueation :— cation in these provinces have now been passed in review. We 
return, whence we started, to the picture of a rural school, 
and ask, finally, what is its aim and what can it accomplish. 

238. In this connexion, it is first necessary to consider the 
imitations under which the Department labours. These spring 
from various causes: — ^the financial position, the conditions 
of an agricultural people, the pedagogic material at hand, and, 
lastly, the mental habits of the pupiL 
(a) FiiiAiiaiAi. 239. We have seen that the interests of primary education 
are safeguarded, and that its requirements are met in a liberal 
spirit. But liberality is limited by a narrow exchequer and 
the niaeds of the province in other directions. The present 
estimated annual expenditure on District Council schools alone 
(exclusive of inspection, training, etc.) is Bs. 3,76,065 (para- 
graph 65). In 1901-02 the expenditure on primary boys' 
schools in British Territory amounted to Bs. 3,62,169, the cost 
of each primary school to Bs. 191 per annum, and the cost of 
educating each primary pupil to Bs. 3-6-0. Oi;, including 
girls' schools and schools in Feudatory States, we find the 
expenditure on primary institutions (urban and rural) amounted 
in that year to Bs. 4,70,321, and the total expenditure upon 
public instruction of all sorts to Bs. 11,10,972 among a popula- 
tion of 11,873,029. If children of a school-going age be reck- 
oned as fifteen per cent, of the population, this gives a total 
annual expenditure of just below ten annas per child. If the 
sums spent on high and university education be deducted, the ex- 
penditure per head will be lessened. (Were we to take 15 per 
cent, of the population of England and Wales and that sum 
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only wluch is expended on elementary education and training 
coUegeSj exclnsiye of administrationy we sliould arriye at an 
expenditure of not less than £2-7-0 per child. But such a 
comparison is hairdly fruitful.) Later figures are not amiable ; 
when they are published^ they will show an improvement. 
This paucity of funds reacts in various ways upon rural edu- 
cation. It limits the spread of schools; ^ce the people will 
not indulge their children to any larg^ extent in education, 
unless it is paid for out of public money. It limits the pay 
of schoolmasters and renders the service less attractive than 
it otherwise might be.* It places modifications upon the 
amount and efficiency of the speciU training which can be 
given. 

240. Ample allusion has already been made to the desirabi- (b) Dii« to 
Mty of shortening, as far as possible, the daily hours of instruc- ^jutions. 
tion for the children of the agricultural and labouring classes. 
The half-time system may be regarded as an established and 
wholesome principle; but it necessitates a curtailment of the 
curriculum^ and the sacrifice of the literary to the utilitarian 
element. The omission (in almost all cases) of grammar from 
the half-time course is perhaps not to be regretted; but the 
amount of poetry learnt is not by any means sufficient to 
cultivate a taste for the national literature; the long series of 
useful lessons in the Readers render the volumies a trifie dull; 
and the only accomplishment attempted is the rather unattrac- 
tive form of kindergarten drawing practised in the lower 

classes* 

241. It has already been poimted out (paragraph 75) how, C^ ^^ 
whem the Britieh entered the Central Provinces, indigenoas iMtaiiaL 
schools were almost extincrt. The hereditary gurus or pundit* 
had not flourished during the period of anarchy; some had had 
their throats cut, others had fled to more congenial spheres ot 
action and many had abandoned their profession in disgust or 
sighed OTcr empty class rooms. Where schools did not exist, 

• It m«rt Im Mo«Jle«t.d ««t impfonnaite u« hOag wuO* in thto tMiwet (m. 
paimgiaph 1S8). ^ 
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tbe art of teaching too was lost. AjiA, where it sumved, it 
was bad; for the indigenous teacher treated his pnpiLi like 
parroti. Hence the Department had to start afresh* and, 
while creating schools, mnst create likewise masters to instmct 
them. There were no traditions to follow; the material at hand 
was raw and second-rate; the methods of training adopted were 
alien to the genins of the people. We are still straggling 
under this disability and only gradually feeling onr way to- 
wards a type of pedagogy which, while eradicating defects, shall 
still not reduce the teacher to a piece of mere mechanism. Till 
onr staff is improTed, it would be foolish to attempt, or to 
expect, too much« 
(S) Due to ^2- I^ is right that the way of teaching should follow the 
Ubit5*of European and not the natiye type; for the latter takes but little 
tbs pupil, account of reason, which is a gift to the whole human race. 
But, when we come to consider the thing taught, the case is 
veiy difierent Here the mental faculties cf the pupil must 
be reckoned with. The intelligence of the Hindu boy is, as 
has been stated before, acute; it is not (nior does it in after- 
life tend to become) wide. The danger is, that the knowledge 
poured into it may " hang in air " and, unconnected with the 
ideas suggested by his immediate surroundings, vanish into 
nothing so soon as the mental strain is relaxed. Until a very 
lew years ago the curriculum for rural schools in this province 
was but too likely to produce only a vague and evanescent 
superstructure. The Readers were couched in a language 
practically foreign to the people, yet worshipped as a ietish 
because it represented ''pure Hindi.'' Perhaps the purpose 
aimed at was the preservation or even Sie resuscitation of this 
really beautiful language by disseminating it among the 
schools. The re-establishment of Anglo-Saxon by making it 
the standard medium of ideas in English Board schools would 
(considering the scanty percentage of pupils to population 
in India) be a comparatively sane idea. Arithmetic was of the 
European type — ^vulgar fractions and a modicum of English 
weights and measures; and geography consisted merely of a 
number of definitions learnt by rote and often radically mis- 
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leading or incorrect^ with^ as backgnmnd^ strings of names 
(physical features and political divisions) which might safelj 
be forgotten as soon as the examination was ended. Now^ on 
the other hand^ an attempt has been made to bring the course 
of instruction into line with the pupils' experience. The 
Readers are in the plain yemacular. It is true that here and 
there complaints still arise that this or that passage contains 
too much TJrdUf or that another is obscure by reason of its San- 
skritic vocabulary; but it may safely be asserted that, so far as 
is possible, the language adopted is the lingua franca of the 
country and no longer a forgotten speech used only by the 
pundits. The reading and writing of letters in manuscript has 
added elasticity to this branch of study; and arithmetic (for 
half-timers) excludes almost all that is foreign to native calcu- 
lation. Plain tables and fractional tables (both dear to the 
Hindu) are largely insisted on; and the wisdom of this is 
perceived in the approbation of the School Committee when a 
small boy in the second class calls out without hesitation what 
is three and a half times seventeen. Vulgar fractions are 
eschewed as alien to a genius which calculates on>y by six- 
teenths and twelfths. Decimals are admitted only so far as 
they bear on patwaris' papers. Bule of three is rightly ad- 
mitted as the main step in the comprehension of problems ; but 
interest must be calculated on the native, not the European, 
method. As for geogn4>hy, there is but little prescribed which 
will carry the pupil's imagination beyond the village border, 
the hills seen from the school garden, the streams frequented 
in his childhood. It may be argued that it is just that faculty 
of imagination which requires stimulating. But the limits of 
time and utiliiy preclude; and, it must be added, the stimulat- 
ing effect of geography, as of history, is felt only in the mind 
ready prepared by a wider course of previous study, by a life 
spent in the proximity of books, of pictures, of cultured con- 
versation, of a thousand memories. And has not our rural 
scholar his folklore, his beautiful legends of Ram, of Harish- 
chandra^ of Chitragriv and the good Hiranyak, wherewith his 
Headers supply him, and which wiH serve to people with visions 

k8 
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the well-known woods and streams? That is a step in imagina- 
tive instruction wliicli must precede anything to be gleaned 
from lists of the provinces or rivers of an empire. The same 
policy is adhered to in the infant classes, where the nursery 
rhymes and childish games of the country are prescribed; and, 
more than in any other branch of instruction, in physical train- 
ing. Five years ago, the visitor to a rural school was treated 
to a display of "right-turn," "left-tum," "stand at ease," "right 
dress," and "eyes front" ; of flaccid " extension motions," where 
the correctness of the English (and hence meaningless) words 
of command was thought more of than any effect of extension 
on the body of the boy; to a hypocri^ of English gymnastics 
on single and parallel bars. Now we have deshi kaarat with 
something of European method grafted on an indigenous sys- 
tem of athletics, enjoyed by the boys and admired by their 
elders. 

TlisAia. 243. Having considered these conditions, by which the scope 

of our system must be limited, we can now proceed to the ques- 
tion " What is the aim of our rural education?" 

Aoomptri- 244. The key-note to the answer will be found in the fact 

that the Indian cultivator is at present struggling in an age of 
transition or revolution — ^a revolution which is being slowly 
forced upon the masses by their rulers for the ultimate benefit 
of the former. This being so, it is curious to remark that, as 
we glance back through the pages of history for some system 
comparable to our own, we should find a startling parallel in 
the proposals of Condorcet, as set forth in his famous Rofpfort — 
proposals framed to suit the exigencies of a revolution the very 
opposite to this in character. It is true that the false mottoes 
which that revolution inscribed upon its banners led him into 
many absurd errors — ^the basing of education upon politics, the 
erection of the educating body into an imferium in im^erio, 
and the belief that education can produce equality and perfec« 
iion. But, in purely practical results, there is a striking simi- 
larity between our gradually evolved system and the proposals 
which sprang from the brain of Condorcet touching the grades 
of instruction, the syllabiui for primary schools, and the end 
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and aim of elementary education. His primary and secondary 
(or higher primary) schools^ Institutes, Lyc6es and National 
Society of Sciences and Arts^ correspond respectively (if we 
may compare great things with small) to our primary and Yer- 
nacnlar middle, Anglo- Yemacnlar middle schools, high schools^ 
and colleges. His course of elementary study comprises the 
" three R's ", grammar (wanting in our strictly rural syllabusj, 
simple methods of measuring a field and a building, simple des- 
cription of the products of the country and the processes in 
agriculture and the arts, the development of the first moral 
ideas and rules of conduct derived from them, and the simple 
principles of social order. These last four items are reproduced 
in our elementary geography and the study of patwaris' papers; 
in the lessons upon agriculture and common objects; in the 
poetical aphorisms of the Readers, the series on sanitation and 
the lessons of advice; and in the historical pieces which tell 
of British rule and the benefits which it has conferred upon 
India. Finally, there is his practical definition of the aim of 
these studies: — ^''In the primary schools there is taught that 
which is necessary for each individual in order to direct his 
own conduct and to enjoy the plenitude of his own rights.'' 
Provided that we interpret '* rights " as those, not of the citizen 
of a republic, but of the member of a village community, we 
have the best possible definition of the result aimed at in our 
rural schools. 

246. For our object is in the main utilitarian. Even as re- TTtiliWriui 
gards the general intention of the system, this is apparent. The 
moral instruction given derives no sanction from the teaching 
(in school at least) of reUgion; State schools in India would 
cease to be possible when they became denominational. To 
Idve in truth and honesty, to eat, drink and sleep sufiSciently 
but not too much, to shuji dirt and disease, to obey the laws and 
to honour those set in authority — these, mixed with some of the 
sound prudential advice of the Orientals, are the maxims to be 
found in the text-books. Intellectual instruction is limited to 
that which is essential and no more; the pupil is taught such 
reading, writing and figuring as he will require in his daily 
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life; the poetry, imaginative stories and pieces of pnre Hindi 
literature are confined to what is necessary to lend interest to 
the Readers and zest to the pupil's studies. The system of phy- 
sical instruction is such as to inspire discipline and uniformity; 
it is highly suited to the development of the body, and, being 
a native growth, is likely to be retained and carried on in later 
life. As to the special branches of study, they aim at a two-fold 
efEect. Firstly, they are framed with a view to shaking the 
young cultivator out of the mental lethargy into which he is 
only too prone to sink, to turning him into an observer, a 
thinker and an eiq^erimentalist. For this reason, the whole mass 
of manuseript work, the short course of geography and the 
agricultural and other series in the Headers, coimect themselves 
with the affairs and objects met with in the pupil's daily life. 
If they serve to electrify his mind into the observation of tHat 
which is around him, the building up of a reasonable experi- 
ence, the formation of general ideas and the drawing of rational 
conclusions — ^then, indeed, the best will have been accom- 
plished. But there is a second aim underlying these subjects. 
This is no less than the highly practical one of saving the culti- 
vator from himself and the enemies by whom he is surrounded. 
For it is his misfortune to find himself to-day in an environ- 
ment to which his hereditary habits can, with difficulty, adjust 
themselves. Generations of oppression and lawlessness have 
rendered him callous and improvident;, the memory still lives 
of tiie time 'Hhat hover'd betwixt war and wantonness," when 
the savings of yean might lie any moment at the mercy of the 
Pindari, or the debts of a life-time were only too likely to be 
cancelled by obliteration of the creditor. Now British rule has 
established a condition of life in which the caprice of fortune 
is neduced to a minimum, in which ruin awaits the improvi- 
dent, and existence, in order to be blessed, must be guided by 
self-denial, thrift and prudence. The hand of jus&ce has given 
a great opportunity to the money-lender; while his victim has 
yet to learn that instability of life and property no longer make 
the marriage-feast or the pilgrimage or any other immediate 
form of delectation the best investments for the surplus of a 
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bounteoiui year. His economic surroimdingSj too, have chang* 
ed. Difficulties of commimication no longer retard the export 
of life's necessities; the glnt on the market resulting from a 
bumper crop no longer makes up for failure of the next rainfall. 
'The oommercial agent encourages the ctiltivation of cotton or 
linseed in place of cereals, and the middleman reaps the gain. 
The cultivator can no longer batteoi in the isolation of his sunny 
hill4ocked plain; he has become an item in the world's com- 
mercial system, but has yet to leam the modifications which the 
distant yibration of steamship, locomotive or cotton miU must 
work in his simple methods and transactions before he can 
settle down into a new tranquillity. In short, he is in a transi- 
tion stage and knows not what to make of it. Under these cir- 
cumstances a practical education is what he needs. He must 
be armed against those who, aided and protected by the changed 
order of things, are making his ignorance and his conservatism 
their prey. Our rural curriculum, then, aims at the ideal of 
Herbert Spencer regarding what education should be — an ans- 
wer to the question. How to liveP The text-books contain 
chapters on sanitation, agriculture, the rights of tenants. 
Manuscript reading is included, so that the future cultivator 
may, through his own eyes, comprehend the bond or mortgage - 
deed he i^igns. He must become convt&rsant with: patwaris' 
papers, in order that he may not be puzzled by the numerous 
columns of the khasra and jamabandi, that he may see that en- 
tries are correctly made in the right place, and may come to 
know his own position. Practical instruction in the fields will, 
it is hopedji cause him to appreciate the defects of his own sys- 
tem, and the improvements whicE lie withtih his power. The 
study of aeeounts should help him to habits of thrift and tof the 
comprehension of his standing with the moneylender. Above 
all, the development of his reasoning faculties may teach him 
to perceive and to live up to the new economic conditions into 
which he has been plunged. 

246. While, however, our rural education aims at equipping improremeni:, 
the pupil to hold his own in an age of slow revolution, it must iaaUon. 
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not be supposed that it attempts to make of Iiim anything save 
that for which fate intended him. He may become more wide- 
awake^ more alive to his own interests, more able to cope with 
those who try to dupe him. But, so far as our efEorts are con- I 

cemedy he will remain an Indian ryot. It has been remarked 
that tiie civilisation of a people can be developed only along its 
original lines of genius. However much this saying may ap- 
pear to be falsified in the case of Japan, it woidd be hard io 
deny it regarding the present condition of the conservative agri- 
cultural classes of India. To attempt to Europeanise would be 
madness — ^a scratching of the epidermis with a view to produc- 
ing a metempsychosis. Moreover, there are excellent points in 
the character of the native husbandman, in his ways of cultiva- 
tion (rude as they seem to us), and in the institutions of his 
village commimity. Our rural schools would develop the merits 
and supply the defects of his nature ; they would show him how 
to make the best of his environment, not how to change it. Our 
course of instructi(m, moral, mental and physical, is based upon 
indigenous ideas. These (or the best of them) are presented 
to the pupil in an organised form ; and they are inculcated upon 
an occidental (that is, a rational) system of pedagogy. 
BffMit of 247. The aim of our rural education has now been discussed ; 

tioa. ^^ it remains to consider its actual effects. In 1901 out of a popu- 
lation of nearly twelve millions, 327,486 persons were returned 
as literate. The standard taken was a somewhat high one.* 
Most of these had been educated in our primary schools. Two 
questions arise. What are the abilities of a half-time pupil at 
the moment when he leaves school? What are his abilities, say, 
ten or fifteen years later? 
Preiimiiniy 248* The former of these questions! would best be answered 
tiont. by way of comparison with some known standard, such as that 

of an English Board school boy. The answer, however,, is com- 
plicated by two matters which deserve preldminary considera- 
tion. In the first place, the Hindu lad, up to the age of seven- 
teen, is singularly precocious. He iB quick at grasping a ques- 

* Csnsiii of India, 1901, Vol. Xm, pag« 82. 
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tion and at thinking out the reply. He is not loutish^ like the 
lower class English boy; but quiet, self-respecting, deferential 
and well-mannered. He is endowed with much (rather super- 
ficial) common sense, aplomb and self-possession. In the 
second place, he is singularly unfortunate in opportunities for 
what might be termed unconscious education, and hence singu- 
larly lacking in width of view. Take the son of an English 
mechanic. He awakes to consciousness in a cottage, humble 
indeed, but probably adorned with a few pictures, and certainly 
garnished with furniture. There are probably a few books — 
the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, some works of fiction. His 
mother (a vital point) is educated ; and if they are decent bodies, 
she or the .father will read to him in leisiire moments. Then 
there is church or chapel wij^ all its associations. The school 
widens these early impressions; nor are the school hours cur- 
tailed by the necessity of labour in early boyhood. E^ery time 
he steps into the street he encounters things suggestive of a 
hundred different object-lessons — shop-windows full of curious 
or foreigu produce, vehicles of calibre varying from the trac- 
tion-engine to the perambulator, factories^ workshops and men 
of difiereni callings. Then take the son of the Indian culti- 
vator. His home boasts neither picture nor library. His 
mother cannot read; his father, if he has the knowledge, makes 
little or no use of it. The village temple is white-washed out- 
aide, and nearly pitch-dark inside. Relatives sometimes as- 
semble at a marriage or a funeral; bui^ they are all cultivatorfl^ 
too, and present no vaiuety. Once or twice a month comes the 
excitement of the local bazaar, and once a year the pilgrimage, 
generally on foot, to some fair by a sacred river. For the rest^ 
sunrise and sunset, and between them the fields of slowly ripen- 
ing orops. All tend to lull and dull the senses, to narrow the 
intellect. The only centre of inspiration is the school, with its 
bright adornments and its ordered life. And, for the five or six 
years that a boy studies, he spends in school but three hours a 
dary, excluding Sundays, a mass of native holidays, the two 
vacations of three weeks at sowing and reaping, and frequent 
unsanctioned absences. 
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249. The rural scholar passes the Primary Examination and 
leaves school at any age between ten and fourteen years, or a 
little later. In handwriting and orthograj^hy he is probably, 
in arithmetical tables and the deciphering of letters and other 
manuscript certainly, superior to 4he English (]{erhap8 to any) 
boy of a similar age. He can read simple narrative correctly, 
but often witii monotony and apparent want of understanding. 
Nevertheless, he doies comprehend and can remiember the mean* 
ing of lessons which have been onOH taken amd explained in 
class. If he is given time, he will probably explain an unseen 
lesson of equal difficulty; but this is*not always so; and, if he is 
hurried, he will understand nothsing. He is lamentably ig- 
norant of history and of the conditions of India. If the te»- 
cher has taken a little pains, he sii^gs charmingly with zest and 
feeling; and he understands the difficult subject-matter of the 
songs. He can express the simplest ideas with great propriety 
on paper; but his ignorance of grammar prevents much pro- 
gress. In working out sums he is careful and hardly ever makes 
a blimder ; but he is exceedingiy slow; osn work only by the pre- 
cise rule shown him; and knows, of course, fax* less than his 
European equivalent. At mental problems he is quick within 
certain limits; but take him off the beaten track and he collap- 
ses. His attainments in geography are utterly inferior. His 
knowledge of common objects is far narrower, but probably 
more certain and detailed, than that of the average English boy. 
His acquaintance with the principles of land record and 
accounts are a thing apart Of other knowledge he possesses 
none. 

260. On the whole, this lad of fourteen years strikes us 
as possessed of a coolness and an acuteness equal to those of an 
English youth of twenly-two, working upon an experience nar- 
rower than that of a child o7 seven. Hence there is » brillianoy 
but at the same time an artificial tone about his attainments. 
He is wanting in breadth of view, in versatility, in solidity. He 
will explain a piece of poetry more difficult than Chaucer, re- 
count the story of the Bamayan, work a complicated siim m 
interest, astonish us with his quickness in tabieSi interpret the 
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TilIage*Tegisten or balanoe an acootmt with' accuracy. This is 
fairlj safe ground. More than this^ he will rattle ofl a list of 
the Moghal Emperors or of IJie British possessions in Africa. 
Probably, however, he does not know who the Moghols were or 
whan they lived, nor whether Cape Town is a city, a country or 
a mountain. That which he really knows, he knows with ac- 
exawj; Sut his knowledge is like a slender column, supported 
on a narrow basis of experience, unbutfaressed by information 
from surxiounding sources. Such a column, we much fear, 
may soon collapse. 

251. This leads to the second question : — ^What is the men- Oondition in 
tal condition of the cultivator some ten years after leaving ^^^ ^^' 
school P Here we must draw a distinct line between the full- 
timer and the half-timer. Even if the former does not pursue 
his studies beyond the primary stage, he probably enters a walk 
of life in which his knowledge will stand him in good stead and 
will be preserved by use. The half-timer passes from the 
school-room to the plough; his attainments, as we have just 
seen, are likely to be of a destructible character; and, it is to 
be feared, he too often '^ reels back into the beast.'' The Ques- 
tion, however, is fraught with difficulty, because no statistical 
answer can be given, and enquiries from natives elicit widely 
inconsistent replies. One can but recount his own experience 
and impressions. For a considerable time I was informed by 
both Europeans and natives that the cultivator and the labourer 
were unadSected by our primary education, and, a few years 
after passing the examination, were unable either to read or 
to write. Despite these discouragements I have continued 
to make enquiries; and I now feel convinced that the 
earlier impressions conveyed to me were pessimistic. 
The ordinary ryot forgets much, but not all. He retains and 
uses his ability to write letters and to read those that he 
receives. The majority never, indeed, open a book; but I have 
found some whom their early educatiocL led to borrow or pur- 
chase, and seriously to study, the Bamayan. It must be remem- 
bered that the present generation of adults was educated under 
the old curriculum, which (see paragraph 243), being discon- 
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nected mth their experiencie and studied tlirough tlie medium 
of an almost extinct Bpedes of Hindi, was only too likely to pro- 
duce a shallow veneer. The rural curriculum has based the 
pupil's studies on the objects which surround him. Hence his 
knowledge has a firmei" basis in experience and a better chance 
of survival through the processes of association. It is too early 
to judge of the results. There is at least good reason to expect 
they will be satisfactory. A hopeful sign is the disapproval 
evinced by most patwaris and some landlords of the teaching 
of patwaris' papers. 
Oonoluioxi. 262. The task of delineating rural primary schools in the 

Central! Provinces is now completed. The aim has been to give 
a picture (whether of factors^ or of their results) and no mora 
Such merits as the system may possess can best be judged of by 
the reader. It is at least an honest attempt to introduce among 
a people generally callous^ often openly hostile, to our efforts, 
a glimmering of the useful and the good as possible of realisa- 
tion in their own lives. Something has been accomplished. 
The school has taken root as a popular institution in the better 
villages. The zones of opposition are contracting. Still, it is 
as yet an up-hill strugglej let us hope it is towards a proper 
goal. 
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Nora.— ThU plaa is likewiie illastrattTe (on % •mall MMtle) of the kind of map 
nied in oommenoing geograpbj in class III* To emphasise the similarity, names 
have been omitted. Bnt the garden, diTided by a path in front, the honse itaelf with 
ebaify table, beneh and enpboardi and the open space for drill at the baok can be 
eapil^ distinfoiMhed, 
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APPENDIX A (2) 



If 



Tiro oliairs 
Two stools 



ArHele9 of Furniture required in a Rural Schod. 

J For ieaoHerii iospecting oflSoezs or Yisiiors. 

One bench for the Committee. 

One tims-pieoe. 

A box for keeping records. 

Tai'puitieM (strips of matting) or roagh oarpet, for the classes to sqnat apoo. 

Tiro black-boards. 

Beading sheets. 

Ball-frame* 

A cabinet of objects for object-lessons. 

Apparatus for teaching agriculture. 

A collection of pictures of common animals. 

Class books for the use of teachers. 

A plan of the school, as shewn in Appendix A(l). 

A copj of the Patwari's map of the Tillage-area. 

A map of the district. 

A map of the Centml Pwyiw..l ,j^ ^,^^ ^ fuU-ttm.™. 

A mAp of India J 

A map of the World or a Globe. 

Moral text-sheets, for hanging on the wall. 

Drawing cards, if drawing is taoght. 

A collection of different kinds of soil found in the rillage-area. 

A oollection of manuscript letters, petitions^ bonds, etc. 

Complete copies of the Tillage Ehatra and JamabandL 

Model cash-book and ledger (rokar and khata) with entries. 

Letters made of seeds or cowries gummed on paper. 

Geometrical forms of the same material. 

Balls of wool of various colours 

Models of common fruit and Tegetables. 

Models or pictures of domestic utensils and agricultural implements* 
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Oii(^^ repaired by a Pupil in a Rurd School. 

R €^ p* M a. p. 
Ii^iii C7a##.— 1 bftg for seeds • • . .008 
1 sand-boaid • • • .010 



Cla99 i.— F!nt Reader. 

1 slate 

6 slate -peneils 

Clat9 II. — Second Beader 
6 sUte-peDoils 

2 copybooks 
1 iuk-fltand • 
Ink . 

6 xeed-pens • 



€1099 JiZ— Tkird Beader • < 
Mental Arithmetic Book 

1 alata • . 
6 slate-pencils • 

2 copj-books • 
Ink . 

6 reed*pens • . 
Oonnirj paper for manuscript work 



=0 18 



9 d 



Cloet /T.^Fonrth Beader 

Geography Primer • 

Arithmetic Primer* 

6 ilate«pencila • 

2 copy-booki • 

1 ink-stand . 

Ink . . . 

6 reed-pens • 

Paper for note-book 

Paper for letter-writbg 

Ooontrj paper for mannsoript work • 
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APPENDIX A(i). 



Curriculum for Infani classes attached to all Primary Schools or Primary 
DejMrtments of High and Middle Schools* 

1* To fonn with oowriet or tamarind wediv and aftarwarda to copj in sand— 
(a) the letten of the alphabet ; 
(ft) nnmben up to 10 ; 
(0) fimple gaometrioal ahapet. 

2. To neogniae— 

(a) (dmpk formic shown hy meani of modoli made of wood, Ao.; 
(5) oolouriy ihown hj means of balls of wool» flowers, fte.; 
(0) familiar objectn, taught from the actual objeoto or pictures of them ; 
(d) familiar animals, tanght from pietares ; 

(s) familiar flowers, plants, Ao., taught f lom the aetoal plants^ and in eases whers 
they can be need, from dried speeimens. 
.S. To oomprthend and remember simple stories, told by the master or mbtress, from 
sneh books m the 1st and 2nd Beaders, Nitisndha Taraogini, and sooh as oooor to the 
teaoher. 

4b To sing nursery rhymes and simple household songSi 
5. NttiTs infantile games. 

0. Children's easy oooopations, sooh as briek-bailding, stiok-laying, paper-cntting and 
plaitiDg, and drawing on ruled sLites. Kiodergnrten gifts may be used where they enst. 
Otherwise wooden bricks and other simple apparatus can be made looslly. 
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8Ari Kaeleli Boiar^DaUy Coih Book. 

Samlat 1059, Friday, the 7tb of the dark half of Chait, or SOih March 1008 (BngUih 
rcokoniog). 

Income, SxpendUwre* 

M a. p. R a. f. 

16 8 6 Shri pota baki (balance). 7 8 To Premchand, Bania, of Bamhni^ 

80 From sale of two bullooka to interest on loan of B500^ for <nie 

Harbhajan, Lodhi, of month at 1^ per cent, per months 

Fiparpani. B7-8-0. 

88 6 Shri poie baki (balance). 



05 8 6 05 8 5 

Sambat 1059, Saturday, the 8th of the dark half of Chait, or Slat Maxoh 10O3. 
a a. p. Ji a. p. 

88 6 Shri pote baki (balance). 3 9 To bonee eipenaes. 

65 From lale of 4 mania of 2 Pepper from market. 

wheat, at B16-4-0 per 10 Vegetables from market, 

mani, to Tejsi Patramal, — ^_ 

ofSandia. 8 

152 12 Shri pote baki (balance). 



158 6 153 6 

Sambat 1059, Snndaj, the 0th of the dark half of Chait, or 22nd March 1008. 
R a. p, H a. p* 

152 12 9 Shri poie baki (bataneeX 100 To Premohand, Bania, of Bamhni, 

in repayment of part of debt. 
82 8 Two mania of wheat at 

B16-4-0 the manL 
67 8 Oaah. 



100 
8 To house expenses. 
8 Qhi 



100 8 
52 4 9 Shri pote baki (bahmce). 



152 12 9 162 12 9 
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Simbfti 19S9, MoDday, ib« 10th of tli« dirk half of Ohiit, or SSrd Utreh IML 

Ji a. p. Ji #. f . 

6S 4 9 Bbrl pote btki (biJMioe). 4 8 To Tejit Patrftina] of Siadk. 

10 From reptymont of seod 8 for hire of eorti. 

lent to (iarhhojoBi Lodhi« 8 8 for ue of oU^preii. 



of Fiparponi, RIO oath. 



4 8 
67 U 9 8hri pole hnki (UlMiee)« 



68 4 9 62 4 9 

ftttboi 1969. Tneeday, the llthof (hi dark half of ChaHi or 84th Maioh 1906. 

a s. p. Ji a. p. 

61 18 9 8hripitobakl(babiiee). 10 To Harbhi^Mi LodU, of Piparpaai 



10 
47 18 Shri poto bakL 



67 18 9 67 18 9 
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8M Falhi SoiMf^iCansoKdmied Oa$h Booh). 

FmiilM7tk«f«lM4Mkli«ir«iCbMt»8«Bibfttl9M,io iU lltb •£ iU dark luOf «f 
Chiut, SftinlMil 1M9, or Imi Um Mtb Haitk 1803 to lh« S4tlk Harob 190S. 



CovfoxijPATJip.Cirum Aoooumr. 






16 
80 



6 LMibokaM. 
Q fiQmHarbbftiaQ|Lodhi,of 
PIparpftnL 
BSCMVO. Rokar page 4. 
rthofdarklialfolOhatt 
BICMM. Jtokas pa^t 6. 
lOtkofdarkkalfofOhait 
65 Frvm Tejii Patrama]^ of 
Sandia. 
B65-(M). Bokar page 4, 
8th of dark half of Ohaii, 



170 8 6 









M a. 


V' 




lor 8 





To ^MMhand, BuU.of Bamlnii. 
B7-8-0. B«kv pHCe 4. 7tii of 4»rk 

h*lf of Obait 
B1(KM)^. BokM page 4, 9th of 

dAikbalfofCIuut. 


11 


9 


Hoiite ezpaoMt* 

Bo.8-9. »oiLMtfa9*,motauk 

hM el Ohkit 
fiO-8-0. Bolnrp»g*49tii of dark 
kalf of Obut 


4 8 





To Tejsi PotmmaL 
fi4-8^. Bokar pM« i, lOtk of 
dwk hoK of Chidt. 


10 





To Hurbbftju, Lodhi. of Pipaipaa . 
filO-0-0. Bokor pi^e 6, lltk of 
dukhalfofChait 


47 M 





BdtuMo ionmd. 



170 8 6 
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Siri Kkata Bahi^{Ledfer). 



Shii XUU <if PrenMband, Bank, of Baznhid. 

J? a a. p. 

900 Bokar pags 8. .107 . 8 Bokar page*. 

18 Bokar page 6. 

400 ,0 B<^aurpag«6. 





Shri Ehtto of HMrbhajui, LodR of Pipupuii. 


Jt 

90 Rokar 
87 Bokar 


page 7. 


K a. 
10 
SO 


p- 





Rokar page S. 




Shri Khata of Ttjii Patramal, of Sandia. 


66 B«k>r 


pages. 


4 8 
24 6 


r- 





Bobir page 8. 
Bokar page 6. 






8hri Ehata of Hoiue-expmMa. 






Ji a. 

i 8 

on 
1 s 


s 




Bokar page L 
Bokar page 8. 
Bokar page 4. 
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APPENDIX A(i2> 



Pffportionmemt of loun among ouhjoeU aeeording to Time-Table i% 

App&ndisB A {11). 



SVMIOT. 


OUmI. 


OUmIL 


ciMiin. 


Olasa lY. 


CHftiniMripti 








••• 


81 


r.}-' 


:j- 


Wfitinf 


'Diotetbm 
OopiM . 








«* 


:i- 


ri- 






.L«tton 








••• 


••• 


... 


1. 




'Slato . 








^1 




**1 


8*-] 




41 


Axithmvtlo .^ 


Mental 
>oooaiiti 








1 


.-«f 


... J 




^-« 




OMgrsphy . . . 








... 


••■ 


U 


H 










u 


u 




... 


Gbmem Drill and Deihi Kami 






u 


H 


H 


U 


Total 


m 


m 


m 


»»t 


^t^^nVt AOW^P Wl» ^tlM*§vlM6^V« 










Arithmrtio 


••• 


... 


2 




GeograiAy • • • 








• •• 


... 


1 




AgrionltiiM . 








... 


... 


8 




HIitorj 








••. 


... 


2 




Ot^miar .... 








... 


... 


2 








1 


•OTAt 




•*• 


••• 


10 


10 



X 2 
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. APmntix A (19. 



APPENDIX A (13). 



8peeime» Time-TMe for Bekool of one Matter and one Monitor, improvei. 





7-8 A.1I. 


a-9A.v. 


9-10 A.K. 


10- 
lOi 

A.X. 


1 


Classm ni k IV— Arith- 
metio (Monaaj, TuesdAT, 
WednMdaj and Fri<W), 
f hoar. 

Mental Anihm«tle (Mon- 
day, Wedneiday and Fri« 

GeogxH^hy (Thnmday), i 

hoai. 
Diotation (Tnesday and 

Thnnday), i honz. 

0LAS8 n.— Beading Ofon- 
day, Wedneeday and Fri- 
day),! hour. 

Kindernrien Dzawing 
(Monday. Wedneiday and 
*ridny),ihour. 


Classbs III ft TV.— 
Beading of text and 
mamuenpti. 


OlasbmIIIAx 
IV.— Geo- 1 (Monday, 
graphy and\ WednesdaT 
Igrioul-/ andFriday\ 
ture. / eaoh for i 

Aooounts. / hour. 

Copies. 1 (Tuesd^and 

f ea4 f or 1 
Letters. ) hour. 

CLA.8S I.— Beading (Tues- 
day and Thursday), } 
hoar. 

Kindergarten Drawing (Tues- 
day and Thursday), i 
hour. 


t 

M 

1 

P 

1 


1 


Olabs IL— Beadinff (Tues- 
day and Thnnday). 

0LAB8 I.— Beading (Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Fri- 
day). 

Copyinff lessons (Tuesday 
ana Tnuzsday). 


Olassbs I ft n.-Arith- 
metic i hour. 

Mentsl Aritfaaetio, i 
hour. 

INFAHT Class. 


ClJlSs II.— Diotation and 
copying lessons (Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday), 
eaoh for i hour. 

Copies (Tuesday and Thurs- 
day). 

CI.A.SS L— Copying lessons 
and Diotation (Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday), 
eaoh i hour. 

IKVAKT Cljlss. 


M 

5 

< 



In tiie hot months the quarter of aa hour for ezeroise preoedes, instead of following, 
sehool work. 

Full-timers in classes m and lY, if there are any, oome again from 8 to 5 r.x., and work,^ 
together at the following sabjeots t— 

8— i Arithmetic (Monday and Thursday). 
Geography (Wednesday). 
Grammar (Tuesday and Friday). 
4—5 Agi'ionltnre (Monday, Wednesday and Friday). 
History (Tuesday and Thursday). 

On Saturday, the thres hours are dirided as foUvws:* Classes m and IV do written work 
under the eye of the monitor, vii., Arithmetic, 1 hour ; writing of Patwaris' papers, 1 hour ; 
a paper of questions turning on tlie Beaders, intended to induce the boys to express their 
tlioughts on paper, f hour ; and dictation, giTon by the monitor, i hour. Claases I, £1 and Infant- 
dlass are taken by the head master in reading, writing and arithmetie, 1 hoar to each subject. 
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APPBNDIXA(14> 



Prcportionment of koun among nubjeeU aceordinff to Time^Table in 

Appendia A (iS). 



SVBJBCT. 



Olaul. 



CUuhH. 



OlusUL 



CImiIY. 



Beadlflff-Ca) Text • • . • 
(b) M an n aaript 

WritiiigH<i) Diotation • • ' . 
(b) Copies wd leMon-eopyinff 
(e) Letten And qneition paper 

ArithmeUo—fiUte • 

Mentftl . 
Aooaantfl • 

GeogxBphy and Agrionltaze 

Kindezgarten Dzawing • 

Dzill and Deehi Kami. 



Total 



H 



V- 6 






3- 
3- 






»1 

uJ 

1»J 






i 
u 



u 



li 



m 



m 



m 



m 



Foll-'timen hare ten eztea hoon duiag the week, diTided as follows t 



Hours* 



Extra arithmetio 
Geography • 
Agrionltnre • 
Histor/ . 
Gb 



Total 



10 



But as only two optional subjects oonld be taken for the old Upper Priaaaiy Examination, 
and only one for the present Primsry Examinatioo, and as the inclusion of grammar as oompolsory 
is sanctioned in certain schools and not in others, this diTiaion is capable of variation. 

Infants attend school from 8 to 10-15 A.V., on working days— a total of 18| hours weekly. 
Vo diTision of time for subjects can be specified in their case. 
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AFPIMDIX ▲(15). 

APPENDIX A (IQ- 



Subfectsfor tie Primary Egamination in Rural Bofi SehooU. 

A.— OOKPVLBOBT SUBJBOft. 

Mmzimmii 
marki. 
Beftding » patMge from ibe Reader in nie in % Yema- 40 

cnlar 4th olaes. 
EzpUnation of tbe same •••••• 20 

ReoitationofTeriM 20 

Oronp 1 • ( Bxplanatioa of ? enoa ... » • .90 

Keading of nannaoript . • • • • 90 

Eiihm* reading and comprehension of Patwarts' papere, 80 
80 marka, or Grammar {mkere gramwiar i# taught in 
li9u of Patwa/ri9* pofort) 80 marki. 



(iroap II 



Gronp ni 



Dictation 



{Handwriting 
Spelling . 



1V>VAL 



Torn. 



160 

40 
60 

"lOO 



r Slate Arithmetic 60 

>j Mental do. 26 

V Writing and oomprehennon of Mahajani aoeoanta • 26 



TOfAL 



100 



f Answer paper • • • 25 

Group lY (a), r Geography . . } r»«<f-iHW0 anawera before the 26 
For half •time j ^ mi^p. 

^•« CAgrioQltnre 60 



ToVAL 



100 



/ rAniwOT paper 

JGeography \ VivA-voee aniwera hefen the 60 

I C map. 

Gnmp lY (5). I And eitkor Agricnl- {For fM^time hogw osBoopi 
For faD-time/ tnre. in sekocU wher^ ii it not 



hoya. 



Or History 



taugki) 60 marks. 
• (ForJkll'Ume hogo onlg ^ 
who do not take np agri* | 
ouituro) 60 marka. 

TofiL 



60 



160 
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B.*-OpTXOVAL BVBJMOfB, 

Diawing 60 

Gimmmftr. (Ih those tekoolt <mly where Patwarie' papere are taught) • 60 

History. (Only for fiUl'time boyt who have taken up agrieulture among 60 
the eompuleorg eul^feeti.) 

NoTB.^Iii rnnd tohoola (a) half-timen tftk« up Qroiipt I (generally indading Patwaris' 
papers), n. III and lY (a). They cam take tip no opUenal eubjeet (b) Full-timers take up 
Gioops I (yeiieniUy inolnding Patwaris' papers), II, la and 17 (b), {generally inolading agri- 
oultiiie)- They may aleo take tip nei mere than ene ejpticnall eukfeeU 
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AfPBNDIX A(1Q. 

APPENDIX A (M). 



Curriculum of Phjf ileal luslrueliou in 


Fe macular Boj/t* Sehooli. 










Yernaoolar 


Yeroaonlar 


Sabjeot. 


Yenwenlar 


VemaonUr 


VernamilMr 


Yernaoolar 


Claaa y. 


Claaa YL 


OIamI. 


OlaMlL 




Claaa IV. 






Middle Claaaea. 




Infant Ckm, 
Itt and 2nd 


























Beetiam. 












Drill . . 


PoBitioDBand 


Posit ions 


(1) Berision. 


Am in GlasB 


(l)Be7iBion. 


Aain OLaas 




tiurniiigB. 


and turn- 
inga. 


(2) Exten- 
sion motionB. 


m. 


(2) Balance 
and oom- 
bined mo- 
tions. 


V. 




In/ant Cla$$. 












DMluEamt 


KatiTe infant- 


A« in Ist 


All the exer- 


AUthe exer- 


Aa in Olaaa 


Aain CUbb 




ile guneB. 


and 2Dd 


oiBOB given 


oiaeB giren 


IV with 


Y with 






Seotiona 


in the 


in the 


greater 


greater 






of Clan L 


Maimal of 


Mannal of 


p r fi i- 


p r o fi i* 




l9tand2nd 




Deehi Eas- 


Deahi Eae- 


enoy. 


enoy. 




8eoli9n$. 




rat except 


rat except 
the BiA- 












fheHifidota 








Nihwr$. Bai- 




and gkhiU- 


chhu Choi 








ihak$, Bada 




thi Dand$, 


andthef«i{- 








Dand, binh 




the CAalf 


ofUf which 








Baithah 




andtheJiriil- 


Bhonld be 








Dand and 




ante* 


attempted 
only by a 








Hanuman 












Band. 






few selected 
hajM, 
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APPENDIX A (17). 



Synopiii of the Deihi Kasrai ta Anuhram. 

Letion L — ^Direotions for falling in and formation in proper povition. That nsaally 
adopted ia based on forming from line into oolnmn of eectionB (eaoh section coniieting of 
4, 6 or more boje aooording to the width of the play-ground) and then extending both back 
and front and laterally. 

Xm«o» iJ.— Turnings, righti left, about and half turns, done as in the old Army Brill 
Book. 

L$990n J/J.— l^urs or bondings of the body in different direotions, with the limbs in 
different positions-* 

1. Duhatthi nihur (with both arms). 

2. Bkhatthi nihur (with one arm). 

8. Hath paT pasar muhn pher nihur (turning right roond with arms and legs ex* 
tended). 

Le»90% JF.-— Baithaks, or various ways of sitting down (•.«., squatting in the nstire 
fashion). 

1. Sadi (simple) baithak. 

2. Kud (jumping) baithaL 

8. Chakkar kad (turning with a jump) baithak. 
4. Muhn pher kad (turning right round with a jump) baithak. 
6. Age piohohhe pair kud (jumping with each leg alternately in front and behind) 
baithak. 

6. Sk pay pasar (with one 1^ extended sideways) baithaL 

7. Ang maror (body twistiog) baithak. 

8. Qhutna mor (knee bending) baithak. 

LBuon F.-— Bandsy or throwing the body parallel (or nearly so), face downwards^ to the 
ground, supportiDg it and then raising it in various wajs by the arms and legs. 

1. Sada (simple) dand. 

2. Kud baithak (sitting with a jump) dand. 
8. Jhaoda (flag) dand. 

4. Sinh baithak (sitting like a lion) dand. 
6. Muhn pher sinh baithak (sitting like a lion and turning right round) dand. 

6. Hanuman (monkey) dand. 

7. Chakkar (wheel) dand. 

8. Ek pairi (sopportiog on one foot and both hands) dand. 
0. Karwat (lying sideways on each side alternately) dand. 

10. Skangi (one-sided) dand. 

IL Hindola (see*saw) dand. 

12. Skhatthi (supporting on one hand and both feet) dand. 

18. Dnhera (double) dand. 

14. Garurasaa (sittmg like a Tultuxe) dand. 

1& Sharir tad (balancing the body on both hands alone) dand. 
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170 AFFWDIX kOH). 

LuMon FJ.— Daan, or ways of nmning— 

1. Tane pav (with itiff legi) danr. 

S. Ealaohha (tonofain^ tbo battooks) daar. 

8. Kad baithak (sitting with a jump) danr. 
Leiton FJJ.^Ohali^ or wayg of walking— 

1. Maggar ohal (crocodile-walk). 

2. Mendak ohal (f rog-Wkdk)* 

8. Bichchhu ehal (worpion^walk). 
Le$$on ri/J.-~EQiant6, or aerobatio fb«ti of twiiUng tlie bo4j betwdoo the liuba 
First, aeoond and third knlanti. 
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APPENDIX A (»). 



DiaOElPTION OF TYPIOAIi NiHUB, BAITHA.K AND DaND. 

Buhatthi Nihur. 

OiM.— Extend ihe feet a band's length from each other. Bring up the hands, at 

eyen dUtanoe from the shouldere, in a temi-ciwle ia front, and hold them at 

full length above the head like flage. 
2Wo.-BriDg down the haiidi, fisU elenched, with a jerk, eo low that the fiate preei 

against the bmsta and the elbows remain jutting out (at both sides) from 

the back. 
rArw.-Lnnge with both hands as though aft an enemy Ijing on the ground to the 

right of the right foot, with left knee stiff and right knee somewhat bent 
Four.— Baise the body. Let the feet remain apart, the arms folly extended, and raise 

the hands with a jerk above the head like flags. 
F««0.— Stand as at the eommand " Two " of this exercise, 
i^io;.— Lunge as at an enemy on the left, just as previously on the right (and so on). 

JSTwi Baithah. 

OiM.— Bring ihe hands behind with elenched fists, and place the feet a hand's length 
apart 

IW.— Bring the hands, with elenehed fists, forward with a strong jerk «sA at the 
aame time jump forward one span and squat down, the thighs a little above 
the calves. As you sit, stretch out both arms to full length between the 
knees ; join the thumbs (and hold the hands) just as if you were illustrating 
a foot's length. Heels together but toes apart 

TAree.— Bise and jump back a span. At the moment of jampiog extend the feet the 
distanoe of a hand's length apart and first raise both arms extended to full 
length above the head. Then let them fall with a jerk. Throw the elbows 
well baek and press the fists on the breasts (and so on). 

^ Hangman Band. 

OffS.— 'Bxtend the left leg (out behind), place the right leg in such a position between 
the two arms that the thiglh is above the calf and the right knee between 
both arms, both hands on the ground, chest fully extended (forwards) and 
eyes to the front 

T«Q.— Do the dand (thai is, bend the elbows so that chest and chin come almost to the 

gfonnd), at the same moment throwing the right leg straight out (behind) 

and bringing the left leg into the position ooouped by the right in podtion 

'* one " (and so on). 

The difficulty of this dand consists in lowering the chest to the ground at the veiy 

moment when both feet are in the air exohani^ng position. 
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APPENDIX B(l). 



Curriculum of Clan FI of a nrnaeular School, adapted as the general 
preparation for etudente under training. 

1. Bwiing^l) -Hinrf*.— Departmentel 5th Book. Part II, and Ramajan, Aranja 

Kand or Ayodhya Kand. 
Jfaro^At.— Departmental 6th Book, Part II. 
27Wi«.— Raghnvanshft and the remainder of Ayodhya Kand 

Bamayan hy Fakir Mohan SenapatL 
^»'<^— Departmental 6th Book, Part 11. 
2k/ii^«.-Nitiohandiika, let half ; Nalaeharitram, lit half. 
(8) Beoftation of 140 lines of rene with full explanation (allaaiona, etc) 
(8) Maoaaoript aa in COaaa 17. 
(4) Patwaris" papera aa in Claaa IV, with greater detail. 
3. Frt^ffi^afi4l^j»«//tfi^,~Dietationfrom the Reader in nee or hook of aimilar 

difScnlty. 
The writing of a ahort letter desoripti?e of aome pLiee 
known to the pnpil or of lome event within hia 
experienoe. 
Booka of achool exeroiaea to he exhibited, each page 
to be dated and jigned by the maater. 
8. MathematicM^l. ArUhm$tio^ 

(1) 5^a^e.— The whole (excloding atocka, ezohaage and onbe root). 

(2) Mental* — A more advaneed oonrae in gnrna. 

(3) A more advaneed oonrae of Mahajani aecounta. 
II. ^iie/iil.-.Book 1, 26 Propoaitiona. 

ni. ^/ye6rii.-FirBt four rulea, Pactora, L. C. M., G. C. M,, eaay 
fraetiona and easy equations. 

4. Gmfgrapky.'-il) Beyiaion of oonrae in Claaa V, f.e.. India, Aaia, latitude and 

longitude, eto.. and mapa of Central PrOTinoea and India» to 
be drawn. 
(2) Elementary Phyaioal Geography- wmda» rain, elimate^ atormai 
phaaea of the moon ; the aolar ayatem. Phyaioal Qeograf^y 
leaaona in the Vemaoular. 5th Book. The Patwari'a map. 

5. Elementarfi 8eUnce.--(l) Beriaion of the portion atudied in Claaa V, t.e., 

definitions, chief foroes of nature, grafity, the 
three statea of matter, properUea of aolida, liqnida, 
and gaaet, and moving bodiea. 
(2) Yibrating bodiea; heated bodiea; electrified bodiea. 

6. Agrieultmre.-^) Com^dete reviaion, ».a., all the leaaona on. the snbjeot,^ 

oommenoing with the 8rd Beader. 
(2) Agricultural leaaona of the 6th Beader, Part II, explained 
and illuatrated. 
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7. CTraMMor.— All, induding proiody, SamdlU and S^muu ; a&ftlyni. 

8. Jiif^ory.— Complete reYision of the leMooe in the 8zd, ith and 6th (Fart I) 

Beadert ; and the lessons of the 6th Beader, Part II. Theee deal 
with Indian Polity, the British Empire and general sahjeots. 
d. Dm«»«^.— Free-hand and Model Drawing; linear perspeetiTe; Geometrio 
drawing as sped Bed in detail. 
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Propariionmemt ofloun umong iubf&ett aetording to Time-TabU in 

AfpeadiwB (j9). 



Senior* 



IttDgiMge ud GiMBmav 

Oompositioii 

XaUiaiiiftidos 

Sohool maiiAgWBMit aad Xod«l LflMou 

Hirtory 

OtogZMpiij • » 

Fhysioal BeiMiee .•••••• 

Dxwriiiff 

Brill and GymaMtka 

Total 



5 iMMuet. 

1 Konr. 

9 honrp. 

a n 

1 how. 



80 lioiin. 



Junior. 



hoarB. 



87i hoars. 
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APPBNOK C (I). 



Contenti of " An Agrieultural Primer '* bg Wr. /. B. Fuller. 

Leuon I.— Ibe tinularity between tbe growtb of aninuJt and plants. 
XfifOfi II.— Tbe different parts of a plant 

The root. 
Isiion III.— The different parti of a plant. 

The itAn. 

The leaTee. 
Leiion IV.— *Tbe different parts of a plant. 

The Bower. 
Xe#«o» Y,r-The different parts of a plant. 

Tbe iowsr {poiUinneij. 
L$s$0n VI.— Planta, like animals, grow by feeding. 
Lesion VII.— Tbe three obief requisites for smooessfnl oultiTation. 

(1) Good seed. 
Let9on VIII.— The three chief reqnisites for snooessfal onltivatioo. 

(1) Good -seed (eoniinued). 

Leison IX.- The three obief requisites for snooessfal onltiration, 

(2) Plant food. 

Le$i<m X.— Tbe three obief requisites for snoeessf ul onltiTatlon. 

(2) Plant food. 

Side I.— Tbe solid elements needed by tbe plant must be present in the 
soil. 
Legton XL— Tbe three obief requisites for suoocssful oultiYation. 

(^ Plant food. 

j^^l^ I.^As above, eofUinu^d). 
Xmen XII.— Tbe three obief requisites for suooessful oultiration. 

(2) Phmt food. 

J2^^ IL—The elemenU wanted by tbe plant must be in TOiy minute 
particles, so as to dissolTe in wnter. 
ZMfOfi XIII.— The three obief requisites for snooessfal eultivntion. 

(3) Plnnt food. 

Bmle III.— There mugt be water to dissolTe the partioles of necessai^ 
food sabstanoes. 
Zenan XIV.— The three chief requisites for suooessful eultiTation« 

(2) Fbintfood. 

BuU III.— (As above, eoniinued). 
Luion XV.— The three chief requisites for successful ouiafation. 

(3) Careful protection. 

Zet#oii XVI.— On agricultural machinery and implements. 
Le99fm XVII.— Tbe management of farm- cattle. 
Leiwn XVIII.— Tbe law of landlord and tenant 

I 
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APPENDIX C (2). 



SgnofiiB o/Praetieal Work Illnstrative of the Agricultural Zeiiont in the 
Third and Fourti Readen. 

DooK IIL 

L$$ion Ij-^The plant-^ia) In ih0 elasfroom — Ditplaj a plant witb root, stem and 
l«aT68, and, if poasible, flower and fruit. The root draws water, etc., from the gronnd. 

In proof of this, fill two bottles with water ; in the month of one ^ a plant hy means of 
the oork in snob a position that its root is in the water and its stem ontside. In the other 
bottle fix the oork merely. In a few days the water In the bottle in which the plant Is fixed 
will be seen to be considerably less than that in the bottle with no plant in it. 

(5) Display a plant of gram or aihar (tar) with root complete. Give examples of other 
plants with tap-roots (soch as mango, tamarind, etc.) ; at the saaie tinre give an example of 
the root (crown root) of wheat or jnari. 

(e) In the Jield-^Voini ont different kinds of plants, great and small, whieh hare leaves 
•and flowers on their branches- Point ont the different colours of the flowers and the honey- 
bees or other insects busy in search of honey. 

In the elanToom^Qho^ by experiment of bottle-enltnre* that a plant can lire a certain 
time solely on the food it takes from the air ; and (as a second illustration) proye that plants 
have need of air by showing that a plant will wither in a few days if we merely invert a 
glass cover over it. 

(d) In the field — Point ont that a field which has been well plonghed, well manured and 
well weeded bears a better crop than a field in which this land of care has not been taken. 

Zetion JJ.— 5ee<l.— (a) In the cZas*-roof«— Cut open a gnava fruit and show the many 
seeds in it. Show the strnctnre of the flower and in what part of it the fmit grows. 

Give a brief account of the formation of seed. At the Rame time show the stmcture of 
a hhindi flower (okra) and make it clear that its frnit also is produced in this way. 

Show by an experiment of bottle-cultnre how shoots spring from the seed, as described in 
the beginning of the lessons, and the plant growf. 

In the field^'EjAmlut thcT way in which the ovary grows in flowers of the gonrd class 
and the frnit is formed ; and show the necessity of pollen by tying musUn over the style 
and stigma. 

(ft) In the field^Voint ont a cotton'^plant in which there are both flowers and frnit ; 
then, entting tte frnit, show the cotton-Bceds in their receptacles wrapped in cotton. 

Point ont a branch of mango on which is a bnnoh of many flowers i and compare its 
flower with that of the cotton. 

Point ont two ears of wheat at different stages, in one of which the grains are formed, in 
the other unformed. Explain how the giains are formed. 

(c) /• thefiild-^Tmnt out various kinds ox grain and pulse and explain their uses. 

Lesson lIL'^Oood seed^'^ia) In the ctos-room— Cause seeds to germinate in an 
earthen vessel ; contrast the growth of good and bad aeeda. 

(6) In the field^Tcxni out that good seed gives a good crop^ bad seed a poor crop. 

(c) Jfi the /!e/<^— Explain how to pick ont good seed in the threshing floor and the fields. 

— ) . 

* See list of ezperiments in Appendix C (4). 
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(d) In the <?/af t-room— Explain what iM9ful oropt of foreign ooantries do grow or 
oonid grow in India. 

Lesson IK^Planifood, — (a) In ike elase-room^DispUj the mlnnte bonoh of fine 
hair-like threads on the ends of a root, and oontrast it with the mouth of animals. Perform 
the experiment illustrating endosmosis,* and explain how sap riaes in the stem and 
oircnlatea throngh the whole pliint. 

Repeat the experiments performed in the class-room in part (a) of Lesson I. Take olodg 
of earth and pnt small portions of them in each of two glasses. Keep one glass in the class- 
room (in a shady spot) and the other out in the air and snnlight with water dripping over it 
In a few days the earth in the glass placed outside will hare broken np and become powder, 
but the clods in the glass kept inside the room will not have ehanged. This pvores that 
hard elods break np and powder nnder the united action of air, snnlight and water. 

In one glass put sonoe Inmps of salt ; in another powdered salt ; ponr water into both. 
It will be seen that tho powder dissolres faster than the lumps. 

(5) In the elcui'room-^'Bnm a wax«candle, showing that water Tsponr and carbonic acid 
gas are given off. If you bold an Inyerted glass over the burning candle* water will form in 
the glass. If jou burn the candle inside a bottle, carbonic acid gas will be formed. 

Dry a plant and then bum it. It will be seen that the greater pari of the plant is 
oompoBod of water and of substances which, on burning, fly off in the form of gas, while but 
little remains in the form of ash. 

(e) In thefield^Coninat the crops in manured fields with thoee in fields not manured. 
Lesson V,^ Plant food, ^ {a) In the fielc^'P oint out how many things, whieh might 

ter?e as manure are wasted in an Indian yiliage ; and, so far as possible* explain the methods 
of putting them to advantage. 

{b) In thefteld—Toint out the methods of making good manure out of ordinary manurct 
sneh as bones, cow-dung, urine, etc. 

(c) In the field— Contrwi the crop on an irrigated with that on an uniirlgated field, and 
point out the increase caused by irrigAtion. If possible, point out an embanked field and its 
advantages. 

Lesson VL^Carrful protection, — (a) In the field— foini out fields full of weeds and 
fields bearing thick -sown crops. Explain the injuries arising under these circumstances. 
Explain the advantages of sowing in lines ; show the use of the daura and dundia (a light 
bullock hoe). 

(5) In the field —'Pomt out kans grass, and show the method of exterminating it. 

(e) In the field— Bhovli the diseases of agio, gerua (rust) or hcmdua (smut) be present 
in the crop, point them out. Contrast healthy and diseased plants, and explain the methods ' 
of getting rid of diseases. 

{d) In the field— Toini out different kinds of scarecrows, and explain their use. 

iSxplaln also the protection afforded by making hedges and xmiaing maehans with strings 
of bells. 

Book IV. 

Lesson VII.—Thefloteer.-^{a) In the <?/«*-room— Explain folly the itmcture of a 
cotton- flower, and shew that the structure of the hibiscus or of the bhiudi flower is the same. 

(6) In the class-room- Show the structure of flowers commonly found in the country, 
ill the field — Point out a crcip of Indian corn and show how the pollen from the male 

flowers of the tassel falls upon the stigma of the female flowers attached to the cob. 

* See list of ezperimenta in Appendix C (4). 
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(«) jfm ik0 JUld-^Foini out a field of gourd-like plants, oueamberB, pampkini, etc. 
Show their male and female flowers, and explain the part performed bj insects in fertHising 
the seeds. 

Explain thoron^hly the formation of seed. 

Z04$on VIIL—Oood seed^—ya) Repeat Lesson III (a), (5), (c) and (cQ. 

(h) In ilUfieid ^Point ont instanoes in which cnltiyators practise rotation of crops, and 
explain its adrantages. 

In ik9 elais-roam^Ndjae crops of other countries which are grown with advantage in 
India. 

(r) In the class-raom^QWe insiwikceB of cw]^ of othsr oonn tries which either are or 
coold b^ enltivated in the pnpils' Tillages. 

Lesson IX. — Plant food. — (a) In the c/otfroom-^ bow all that happens when a plant 
is grown in a bottle (bottle-caltnre). Sow seed in cleaned sand, and water with clean water ; 
than, as the plant grows, show bow it lives for a few days on the food it derives from the 
air abne. 

Perform the experiment of oxygen gas given off by leaves, and explain that the oxygen 
given ofiE tbrongh Uie leaves forms part of the carbonic acid gas (which they have absorbed). 

Perform the experiment of blowing through a tabe into lime*water, and explain that 
carbonic acid fras forms part of the breath we exhale. 

Perform the experiment of transpiration,* and explain the valne of witter to plants. 

(fi) In the elawroom — ^Explain convincingly that the soil of a field in which crops are 
sown each year beoomes weakened, and how f;reat, for this reason, is the need of mannring. 

(r) In the o;<Ms-rooflR--Explain thorongbly how nrine is wasted in a viUiigeand how it 
accidentally finds its way into the fields. Explain the method of putting grfen crop 
mannre on the field. 

(d) In the r/a##-room~ Explain the methods of making mannre from dnng and bones 
respectiTcly. 

(e) In tke elass»room — Thoionghly explain the advantages of irrigation in manured 
fields, and especially its necessity in fields manured with dung or green crop msnure. Show 
the necesftity of different kinds of mannre for different fields. 

Lesson X,— Plant food. ^(a) In the field-^Voini out various kinds of soil. 

Jn^Aa r/aM-rooM— In order to show the effect of heat and water in the detrition of 
rocks, heat a broken bottle and immediately cool it (by throwing on water), when it will split 
up. 

(h) In the c/<M«-room —Bepeat the experiment of the clods of earth given under Lesson 
IV (a). 

In thefield'^Vovh\ out the harrowing or ploughing of fields after the harvest, and 
explain its use. 

If possible, show an English plough , and contrast its effect with that of the native 
pbttgh. 

(e) In thefietd^ViODi out the adrantages cf deep ploughing and explain what fields 
are suitable for it. 

(4 In the c;a##-room— Bepeat the experiment of transpiration. Weigh a fresh plant ; 
then dry it in the sun and weigh again. From the difference in weight show how much water 
there wu in the plant. 

(s) In the 0/as«-r0Offi— 'Take two flat oblong pieces of glass and tie them together with 
string. Plunge one end of them into wa^er, allowing the otht*r end to remiin outside, when 

e See list of experiments in Appendix (4). 
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you will see that the wftter oeasee to find its own loTel and riees np between the two pktee of 
glaas. Hanng performed this experiment give a fall aoooant of oapillarj attraetion. 

Show how tiiis foioe aete in blotting-paper and in earth. Show that a sun-dried brick 
sncks np more water than loose soil. 

In the field-— Voini ont the nse of daura and dundia (balluck hoe) and explain the 
advantage gained by nsing a khurpi (spud) in an Indian garden. 

if) la the field— li possible, point ont a oompletely embanked field, and explain its 
advantages. 

(g) In the field— li possible, point ont the different methods of irrigation and describe 
them. 

Zesion Xl.—'Care^fil proteeti(>n,--'(a) In the field— OomfSLve fields fall of weeds and 
weeded fields. 

In the elast-room -Describe the adyantages of weeding. 

In the field —Point ont kant grass in the field^s ; explain the method of exterminating 
it. 

(5) In the fidd—Voini ont kane and other kinds of grass in flower. Explain hoiv 
advantageons it is to root them np before they flower. Compare, by weighing the oattnrns, 
crops sown in lines and crops sown broadcast and point ont the methods of weeding those 
crops. 

Bepeat explanation of nse of danra and dundia. 

(c) In the field— Exphin the advantage of thinning a crop. Contrast a thick and a 
thinned crop. 

(d) In the field --li possible point ont crops of broadcast and transplanted rice, and 
explain the advantages or the opposite of each method. Show the method of hyaei,^ 

(s) In the fieHd—Vovtii out gerua (rnst) and handna (smut) ; explain how these diseases 
spread by the mere act of destroying crops. Show how to get rid of them. 

In thefield^Voint oat scarecrows and hedges and explain their uses. 

Leuon XIL— Agricultural machinery and implemetUe.—{a) In the field — Contrast 
the Indian with the English plough. 

(5) Inths field— Voini out the nses of ike dhenkli (a kind of swipe), the moth (well- 
bucket) the rahat (Persian wheel), the duhara eha^'sa (double-bucket) and, if possible, the 
Cawnpore water- pnmp. 

(c) In the field— U possible, point out a winnower for winnowing grain in the threshing 
floor. 

(d) In the field— CoxKi^re the iron roller-mill for crushing sugarcane with the wooden 

roller-mill {ghana) and pestle-mill (holhu), and point ont their advantages and disadvantages. 
Leteon XIIL—The management qf farm cattle -(a) In the c^<M«-roo». —Explain^the 
method of preparing green grass bj ensilage, and explain its advantages. 

(6) In the field—Show how the undermentioned diseases can be recognised and how they 
ahonld be treated, if cattle contract them in any of the pupils' villages ; — 

(1) Rinderpest. i (3) Plenro-pnenmonia. 

(2) Anthrax. | (4) Foot and month disease. 

The fonrtee^h lesson is omitted from this list beoanse it deals with the law of landlord 
and tenant and cannot be practically illustrated. 



Tbis is a rough way of tkinning rice usual in Baipur and Bilaspur. When the erop is a few 
B kighit is ploughed up, a number of the plants \eing thus killed. Its wastefulness compared 



s 

iuohes 

with transplantation is ohrions. 
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APPENDIX C (S). 



Syllahui of Demonstration Work to Uiuitrate the Agrieultural Primer. 

Pr»/tm»«<iry.— Bxbibit the magnifying glass. Show magnifying powers of a drop of 
water on leaf-hairs. Explain general struotnre of the miorosoope, and show its effect with 
previonsly prepared slides, and also with objects (snch as a flea) prepared for the occasion. 

Zetson L — ( WUh the «»c»v*coptf)^VorticelLi, rotifera (fixed animals) — desmids and 
diatoms (moying-Tegetables) — yoItoz (moving-yegetables in early stage). 

(On the table) — Sensitive plant— examples of plants which open and elose at eertain 
honrs. 

(With the mieroseope) — ^The cellular stmotare of the root and stem of a plant. 

Zeseon IL^iOn the tahle )—BiTJictxae of the orange — plantain stem— tap roots and 
crown roots— root hairs as seen on a plant dng np, and the rootlets of a plant grown in water 
— ^proof of root snetion^ezhibit endosmosis with a tube closed at one end by a piece of 
bladder— aSrial roots of the maize, bsrgad and orchid— compare beet with oarrot, onion and 
potato as specimens of root and of stem development. 

Zeeeon IIZ — {With the mieroeeope) — ^Fibro-vaaonlar bundles in the plantain— cross 
sections showing their position in the plaintain and the arhar— also the thickness of cell walls. 

{On the to5/e)^Section of trees showing the annual growth under the outside bark— flax 
fibre and hemp fibre extracted from the plants. 

Experiments to show transpiration with a sbade^then with leaves having their petiolei 
in water and out of water. 

( With the fR«>ro#cope)— Stomata of leaves— chlorophyll granules. 

X«f#o» Tr.—{On the toJZe)— Cotton flower and seed. 

(WUh the m«cro«cojpe)—> Anthers and poUeo grains — pollen grains adhering to stigma. 

Zeeson F".— (On the ^o^/e)— Compare with cotton flower a flower of the pea tribe— a tU 
flower — a marigold — the flowering stalk of the maize— male and female flowers of the gourd 
tribe— flowering stalks of the grass tribe — exhibit the Paris model of a pea flower and dia* 
g^ms. 

Zeeeon VL'^(On the ^a5/e)--Repeat the experiment to show endosmosis— demonstrate 
the existence of invisible gases by showing the effect on light and on life of oxygen and 
carbonio aoid gas confined in jars --prepare oxygen gas from chlorate of potash or red oxide 
of mereniy— prepare oarbonie acid gas from charooal and prove its existence by limewater — 
sh^w its existence in breath expelled from Inngs. 

Show the evolution of oxygen gas by leaves exposed to sunlight in water and the clearing 
of a jar of oarbonie aoid by plant action so as to render it possible to burn a light in it— illus- 
trate the gaseous, liquid and solid conditions of matter by an experiment with sulphur. 

Zeteon VIL^On the table) ^Cova fare good and bad wheat seed and cotton seed— prove 
by pot cultivation that a good seed of wheat or cotton will produce a finer plant than a bad 
seed, if indeed the latter does not fail to germinate altogether— explain the loss in sowing 
for wheat a large amount of seed which does not germinate. 

(In theJield)Shoit the effect on plants of not being crowded but having plenty of 
room and air. 

Zesion VIIL^(On the toWe)— Cj>mpare different kinds of wheat seed— pissi, haura 
kathia, and different kinds of eotton— bani, jari, American. 
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Zesson IX.'^On the tabhy^how by eaHivation ia distilled water that a plant can, 
for some time, live on what it obtains from air alone. 

Chemical combination —its difference from mechanieal combination illostrated by an 
experiment with zine and stilphnrt heated and nnheated— explode hydrogen and oxygen and 
piodnoe waters-decompose wattor by eleotrioity^compare a piece of ohalk with specimens of 
oaleinm, carbon and oxygen gas-oontrast chalk (oarbonate of lime) with pure lime 
(lacking earbonio acid)— prepare limewater from the latter — drive off earbonio acid from the 
former and show the formation of chalk by the combination of the carbonic acid with the 
limewater — ^repeat the experiment on limewater with earbonio acid formed from charooal — 
illastrate chemical combination by the formation of copper nitrate— «how the rnsting of 
iron by combination of oxygen-* then drire off the oxygen from red oxide of meroary and 
show its redaction to pure metal and loss of weight owing to loss of oxjgen. 

Repeat the experiments described in the second clause nnder Lesson Yl^show less of 
weight by desiccation in case of cabbage or other fleshy-leaTcd plant— weigh a piece of 
green bamboo— then desiccate to she w weight of water— then rednoe to eharcoal to show 
the wei}i;ht of snbstanoes other than carbon and mineral oonstitnents^then reduce to ashes to 
show weight of mineral oonstitnents, 

Lesson X, — {On the ^a5/«)— Exhibit specimens of different kinds of soils and analyse 
them mechanically to show Tarions degrees of fineness. 

(iia tke^d).'-The box system of keeping cattle and the proper storage of msnare nnder 
cover. 

Lesson ZL-^On the ^o^^e)— Effect of watering with solution of saltpetre In pot-oulti- 
▼ation — pot-oultiration with various manurfal substances. 

{In thejield)^1he sewage farm, the Yille and Manure series of experimental plots. 

Lesson XIL—iOn the ^a5/e)— Ball and ring experiment to show expansion by heat and 
oontraction by cold — ^the thermometer — cracking of soils by alternate heating and Cooling 
illustrated by heating a glara rod and cooling it suddenly— show by mechanical analysis the 
varying proportion of fine particles in different samples i>f soils. 

{In the j^ld)— The construction and working of the earth-turning plough. 

Lesson XIII.-^{On the fa5/e)— Capillary action in a fine tube — in a sun-dry brick— 
contrast with a heap of loose earth. 

Lesson XlV.^{In the field) -Embanking for wheat— effect of irrigation on wheat and 
garden crops. 

(On the ^a5/e)— Illustrate the effect of irrigation in pot-cultivation. 

Lesson XV, — {On the table) — Specimens of kans grass and of agia if procurable. 

{In the field) ^KSeci of allowing a field to become weedy or its plants overcrowded. 

( Wiih the microscope) — Bust, ergot, bunt and smut. • 

Lesson XVI.— {In the field)^ConBiruoi\on and use of the following implements:— 
Swedish plough compared with tbe local nagar— bakhar— daura-dundia -tifan— argara — 
chain-pump — steel-lift— moth — w innower— thresher— sugarcane m ills. 

Lesson XVIL^{In the field) Ensilage— if possible, illastrate cattie disease by eximi- 
nation of patients in the veterbary dispensary. 
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Agricultural Apparatus for Primarjf Sekooh. 

I, Bequiremenis.-^Two bottleg ; two bored oorks ; seed ; a shallow trough blotting, 
paper ; water ; manure or toil ; pi^r. 

BxperimenU.—^A) Place seed in trough between layers of moist blotting paper for four 
or fire days. Then fill one bottle with water to the top, and transplant young plant to hole 
in cork, supporting It with oolton, so that its roots reach water. Surround bottle with paper, 
and place in airy, sunny spot Change water erery two or four days. The plant will grow 
for a few days and then wither. 

{B) Bepeat expcrimeiit (A) with the other bottle ; but supply food* for the plant at time 
of ohauj^ng water. Here the plant will grow as though in the ground, but, owing to excess 
of water, remains thinner than if in ground. 

£0#«/^.— These experiments supply an object-lesson on the growth of plants ; we also see 
that plants draw up nourishment dist^olTod in water by their roots ; but in experiment (A) 
owing to lack of fo(d, the plant dies prematurely. 

IL — Requirement,-' k magnifying glass. 

Experiment, — Show parts of plants, especially flower. 

Retult—Thvi seryes as an object-lesson and to illustrate the lessons generally. 

IIL — Bequirements, — A wide-mouthed bottle ; a tube open at both ends and with one 
end widened out ; a bladder ; green salts of copper. 

Experiment. — Put plain water in bottle. Fasten bladder so tightly with string to wide 
end of tube as to be air-tight. Pour water thiokened with salts into tube, and insert latter, 
wide end downwards, into water in bottle, and fix with cork. Mark point to which water in 
tube comes up. After half an hour the water in tube will hare risen. 

Besult^—'W^ see that a thin, penetrating substance rises through a bladder into a thicker 
substance. It is by this power of endosmoeis that a plant draws its food up from the 
ground by its roots. 

IV* — Bequiremente^'^k clean glass; an earthen jar containing a plant with healthy 
foliage. 

ExperimefU.-^luyesi glass over plant, and place in bright sunlight. After half an 
hour, the inside of the glass will hare become quite dimmed with water ^pour, which 
gradually condenses owing to ooldness of glass, becomes water and trickles down inside of 
^ glass. 

Beeulir^yfe see that water-yaponr is continually being given cfE by the plant. This is 
called transpiration through the leaves. 

V ,'-^Beq^remenU* — A large wide-mouthed bottle; leayes of some plant; a small 
earthen trough. 

E9per%meni,'^Y\\\ bottle with water and insert leaves. Fill trough with water, and 
invert bottle in it in such a way that no air gets in. Place in bright sunlight. After about 
three hours very small bubbles are seen adhering to the ends of the leaves, and after a time 

* The method of making this food is explained as follows :— Mix soil or manure in a bucket 
with water and let it stand till the nchxiahing elements are dissolved. The water, drained off and 
filtered through blottiiig paper, is thi) food to be need in experiments. 
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oolleet abore hi the bottle. This gas is not common air, bat oxygen, as can biB prored by 
testing its properties.* 

Besult — We see that leaves, in the proce.4B of respiration, give out oxygen through their 
etomata. 

VL^ Bequirements.—'k glass tube one foot in length and with a mouth half •an-inoh in 
diameter ; clear limewater (instructions for making this are added) ; a glass bowl. 

Experiment, — Put some limewater into bowl, and blow into it through tube. After a 
few moments the water will appear cloudy, and finally, owing to the formation of chalk , 
will beoome quite white. If the bowl bo set aside for a few hours, the chalk will settle at 
the bottom, dear water remaining above. 

£«ftt/^.— We see that earboofc acid gas is giyen ofE from the lungs in respiration. This 
experiment is shown in connexion with the absorption of this gas, and the giving off of 
oxygen, by leayes in the presence of sunlight. 

* ITnfortiinately this experiment is defeotiye— the gas cannot be collected in snAoient qaan • 
tily to allow of its being shown (by burning a wire in it, or some such means) to be really 
oxygen. 
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APPENDIX C (D. 



Time-table for each of the parallel eeetiont of the Normal Agrieultwral Claet. 



Day. 


7-8. 


8-9. 


»— 10. 


8-4 


4-6. 


Monday . . 


LeflBone of Be»- 
derfl relating 
to Botany. 


Lessons of Rea- 
ders relatinir 
to Agriooltore. 


Lessons of Rea- 
ders relating 
to Agriouf- 
tnre. 


Patiraris' map 


Inspection of 
orops and 
gardening. 


Taesday • 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Drawing 


Deshi kasiat. 


Wednesday . 


Model lesson . 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Paiwaris' pa- 
pers. 


Patwaris' pa- 
pers. 


Thnzeday 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Drawing • 


Deshi kasiat. 


Friday . . 


Iiessons of Bea- 
ders relatiog 
to AgaovT- 
tnze. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Lesson of Etea- 
der on the 
management 
of f^arm 
eattU. 


Inspeotion of 
orops and 
gardening. 


Saturday. . 


Bxamination . 


Bxamination • 


Bsamination 


Drawing 


Deshi kasrat. 
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INDEX, 



A 

PanuL 

AburigineB, 2 

AooommodationpreBoribed • 76 

Aoooants (Mahajani), deBoription of ... • 115, 116 

ezampleB of Appendix A (8)» (9), (10) 

instniotion in^ to olasi m • . 18 

„ toclasBlY 22 

method of teaching 117 

Admiasion, to a nural Bohool 80 

to a normal school 177, 188, 1P4 

to the nonnal agrioultnral clasB 216 

ige, of entering a raralBohool 4 

the Training Institntiun, Primary grade 185 

of Training claBBBtadeni 8 202 

Agrioaltnral Primer 218, Appendix C (I) 

" Sefaool, 211*222 

history of 211 

control and stafl . . 212 

bnildlDgs 213 

Normal agrionllural cliiSS 214—222 

otstof 214 

ooiirse . 215 

onrrionlnm . . . . . . 218, Appendix (1)^(8> 

time*table Appendix (5) 

examination 2*^2 

nnmbers paBsed from 215 

y^pncnltiin, definition of, af tanght in mxal schools ••••.. 126->128 

onrrionlnmof Appeadix (1)— (8) 

when dispensed with . . 131 

appaxatnB for teaohiug 228, Appendix G (4) 

purposes served by teaching 128 

training in • . • . . 210^222 

cost of 214 

selection of papUs for . • • 216 

onzricnlnm •»..•••... 218 

examinatioii 822 

Aided Sbhools, • 86, 64 

adyantages of 6^ 65 

abolition of majority of 87, 40 

Alphabet, Deya*Nagri, advantages of 90 

ilfOt, interest calculated by 118 

Appazatns, required for a rural school ..••••.. Appendix A (^ 

teaching agriculture • . . . • 288» Appendix (4^ 

so'ienee .•••'..••• 9M 

Arboiioultnze 150 

■] 
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PUM. 

ArithnMtlo, in'elMi n Z 17 

m «.18 

rv. .....,, 22 

mentAl « • 28^ 118 

oommereiftl (see Aooounts). 

metbods of teacbing •••.•••••. 110—117 

natiTe Byatem of • 107 

dieadTantageB for school work 108 

Attendance, objections to •••••• .38,71 

bow enforced ••••••••••••72 

percentage of, upon enrolment ••••••••• 71 



B 

Board Schoole, instituted .*••••• 87 

how started •••••••••••• 70 

Boards of Examiners .•••• ...ISO 

Botany, how taught ••• •••13 

in middle classes « 200 

Browning, Mr. 0. A. B. 61« 71« 75 

Budget, of District Oounmls 54^55 

Building, of a rural school « 9, 76 

plan of*»*«« Appendix A (1) 

how supplied •••••••••••••76 



O 

Castes, of masters 158 

low • 78 

Central ProTincee, area of • ••••284 

population of % 289 

CertiiLoaieB, Primary 134 

Teachers', kinds of 178 

elassesof 174 

eomination f or . . • • 205 

proportion of masters holding • . 162 

insistence upon • • 178 

trained and untrained, •••••••• 178 

proportion of masters holding • • • • 168^ 207 

respeotiTeTsluesof ••••••• 206 

Cess, Bduoation .••.••••••*••• 62 

Chief Commissioner, general authority of . , 48^50 

financial control by 55 

inspection by . • • • 286 

Cirde, IiMipector's, its site 282 

CiTil authorities, their educational duties • • • • 48 

their powers oyer the Councils .••••••. 47 

Class<hipUins 186 

Classes, of a rural school .••••. .^ ••••. 11 

Infant-olass 14 

olasal • f 15 
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PUM. 

Ola«Mf,dlMin 17 

m 18 

IV 19-24 

middle oluMt 197—200 

Commission, Bdnoation 0., of 1883 • • • . 87, 78 

Commisaionflrs, general authority of • • . .42,48 

finanoial control hj • « • 55, 57 

inspeotion by ••••••• 836 

Committee, School 0^ oomposition of • . • • • 7 

dntiesof 48,76 

Compayr^ • • • • • • • • 167 

Competition, inter-school •••••«..• , . • 141 

Oondoroet .•••• ••••• 244 

Conf erenoes. Masters' •• «... 235 

Cost» of pupil's ontfit Appendix A (8) 

per pupil, in primary schools •..•...•••• 239 

in normal schools • • .207 

in the normal agriooltozal dass ••.••.•• 214 

of a primary school 239 

Council, see District Councils 

** Cram," tendency of Hindu teaoher to 171 

Crop-plots • • • • • 147 

Curriculum, for rural schools Appendix A (4)— <5) 

want of Tariety in 87 

for normal schools 189, Appendix B (1) 

for agrioultnre students Appendix C (1)— (8) 

for middle classes . • • 200, Appendix B (1) 

of physical instruction .••.*... Appendix A (16) 



D 

5<**<^ Appendix A (17)- aS) 

Decimals, how far taught ••••••••••• 22, 199 

wanting in natiye system • • , 107 

Deputy Commissioners, general authority of • • • . . , , • 42, 48; 47 
control orer District Councils . . . . • • 4^ 46, 50 

inspection by « 286 

Inspectors, number of ••••••.... 224 

pay and grades of 225 

•fifoo' ••••••••••.. 226 

academic and other qualifications of 226 

position of . • • • 48 

duties of ••••., 284 

promoting powers of • • gO 

examiDing powers of • • 130 

examinations prescribed for •••.., . 287, 228 

efficiency of . • • • • • 229 

Vwhi Katrat, general description of • • 27 

history of • • . • 138 

Hynopsisrof Appendix A (17) 

apleslof Appendix A aS) 

J 
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Dtfra-Nagri alphabet, adwntages of • • • 90 

Dlreotir of Pablio Instn&otioii, hia powers • . 48 

hiadaiieB •.•.••••• 281 

Diaoipliao • • • . 85, 186 

DSairiot Goanoila, rozal aohoola made oyer to . • « • ^ • • . • 37 

compoBition of . • • • , M 

doties of . . . 4S» 46 

powenof « . • • • 47 

Fond, definition of • • • . ,92, SS 

oompoaition of •••••54 

how expended • • , . • 54, 57 

Dnwinff ••••.*•.••, 128 

encooraged . . • . • • 183 

in the Nonnal Agrioaltaral Olaaa 218 

Kindergarten 16 



E 

Bdnoation Commiaaion of 1883 • • . , 87, 78 

Departmenti founded • • 85 

datiea of • • . • , , 43 

poweia of oontrol , • • • 47 

finanoial adyioe given by 56 

Eaaaya, by boya, In f orm of lettera 106 

bymaatera . • . • . . •• 285 

Ezaminationa, inaiated on 86 

Primary 130-182 

test for Normal aohoola 183 

for Teaohera' GertifioaM ' . . .205 

for Agrioaltaral Certifioate ... 2^2 

preaoribed for Inapeotora 238 

Depaty Inapeotora 227, 228 

Ezpenditaroi on edaoation in 1871 t . « 86 

on Diatriot Coaocil aohoola . . 51^239 

in a apeoimen diatriot 57 

in the Prorinoea (1901-02) 60 

perheadof population of a aohoolgoiog age 289 

on training of teaohera 207 

on training in Agrioaltnre 214^ 217 

Experimenta, illuatrating Agrioaltnre leaaona* 220, 223, App. (2)- (4) 



F 

Farm, ezpeirlmental . 148 

Feea»grade8of «.. .26,58 

oheoked by Committee .••••• 48 

ntiliaation of, in rural aohoola 58 

in Normal aohoola, not levied • • • •178 

in training olaaaea, not leTied 176 

Female edaoatioq •* 8 

f 
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Feodatozj Stftiei, how inspeoted , • . . 82A 

expenditure in •••« 60 

Fraotif>ii% difloardad for luklf-timexs . • • 109 

in middle olasaea 200 

in mkiire Byetem ,,•••• 107 

FaMf, 8ir A. H. L 89 

FrObal. hifl methods employed ••..•«••••• 89 
his gifts employed in teaohing Arithmetio ..•..••• UO 

Fnller, Mr. J. B 89 

his Agriooltoral Primer 126, 218, App. C (1) 

Full-timens of whom oomposed . • • • • 11 

inolaaam • . 18 

inoUesIV 24 

in middle sohools 199 

oarcieolam f or« in roral sohools • • App. A (4) 

Fnmitue of a ninl sdhool, general desoription of 16 

list of App. A (2) 

Q 

Gamei, not general in nzal sohools 142 

for infants. . • 1^ 

in the Training Institution 191 

Gardans, general desoription of sohool garden 28 

detailed „ „ « 148 149 

-pot" 143 

flower 145 

Tegetable 146 

how maintained • 149 

objeots attained by 144 

Geography, began in olass ni 18 

inolasalV 28 

badly tanght 118 

order of subjects in • 119 

methods of teaching 120-125 

astronomical. •• • ••. 124 

phyiioal, in middle olasses 200 

Globes, mannfactnre of 208 

oostof 122 

use of 1«> 

iGonds, Gerasan Mission to the 81 

Grammar, when tanght in rural sohools .87, 131 

for f nil-timers ....•• 129 

Grant, result, abolished W,66 

fixed, a few retained ^ 

Otimc ^^^ 

H 

H<i»«a^fiefculen, possible imitation of 86 

Half-timers, of whom composed H 

I of, when Mid how initiated 98,89 

1 
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Fttw. 
Heimathwudet m imitatod in rnnd iehoola ..'••••••«. 127 

Hindi, diiferent IdndB of .•••••98 

Hindu, the, M teacher 164—171 

preoooity of .••••. 208 

History, leBBons in text-books • • • • 18,19,98,94 

for f oll-timem ••••••.•129 

when labetitnted for Fatwarie' papers •••••..• 181 



I 

Ibbetson, Sir D. J 88 

Imagination, how trained ••• 248 

Indigeooas aohools, desoription of • • • . • 88, 8^ 64 

panoity of.. .••••••«. 241 

Infant olasi^ general desoription of • • • • . 14 

onrrioalnmof •••••• App.A(5) 

method of instmoting 89 

lospection, ezpeoted • •12 

staff 224 

methods of 289—234 

extra-departmental 286 

Inspector of Schools, nnmber of . . • • 221 

powers of ..•••48 

duties of . • 282, 238 

examination prescribed for ....•••• 288 

Instmotion, methods of 12,18,88—129 

Interest, worked by anfc 118 



J 

Jamahandi, general description of . • • • 20 

detailed ^ 102 

Dpleof App. A(7) 



K 

£7ia0ra, general description of 20 

detaUed „ „ 101 

example of App. A (6) 

ITMta, general desoription of 22 

detailed „ 115 

example of . . JLpp.A(10) 

Kindergarten, system, in the training onirioolnm .••«.••• 189 

drawing, how done • .... 15 

inoUssII 9 • . • • . 17 

gifts 89 

nsedinArithmetie. . . . • 110 

fohvar*. dnties of 8,72 

i 
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Paiw. 

L 

Ii»iigniageflinOentzalProTioM«,Tiiri0^of • • •Ut9S 

Iiantens •.•••••284 

Legiilatlon, abitnoe of, oa aHendaaoe •••••••••• 72 

Letier^writing ...••••••.••• SQi 21, 106 

Litorates, figiuras of 06 

Looal Boards, how oomposed •••••#••••••44 

how related to Distriot Covioils • • • 46 

dnties of their memben . ••««••••• 40 
Looal Bodies, see Diatriot Oonnoilfl and ManieipaL 

M 

MalguMar$, aa Committee Membem •••••••••• 7 

as f oncders of Bohoola •••••••••••68 

Malgugari olaaa •. ..••»•••••• .211 

Manual, iohool •«••••..••••.• 116 

Manual training 190 

Maniueript reading, began in olaea in 16 

how done in olaia lY 20 

method of teaohing • • •••••• 00 

Mi^psb required in a mral aohool . • • • 16, App. A (t) 

of the iohool 120, App. A (1) 

of the Diatriot 181 

patwaria' 108^128 

made by primary pnpila ••••••••••• 125 

Marks, in Primary Examination 180,182 

Masters, pay of 158 

gndesof . • • • • 154 

proepeots and sooial status of • • • • 166, 157 

oaste and olass of ••••••158 

general qnaliiieations of ••••.••••• 164^171 
training of, see Training. 

distribution of , after training .195 

number of pupils per eaoh • • • •••••• 88 

Middle schools, Yemaoular, description o • 197—200 

Monitors, qualifications of •••••• • 11 

duties of 12 

false position of • • • • 82 

pay of • • • . . 155 

Moaro,Mr«A 5,89 

Muhammadans, paucity of, in Central Provinces . . • • • • • 2 

aa masters (numbers) . • • 158 

Munidpal Schools 59 

Expenditure .... • • • • . . • 60 



N 

Naturfnimde, imitated in mrtJ schools . • • • 127 

Normal Agrioultural class .••••• 214—222 

Schools, popularity of .159 
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Panw. 

Normal Sohooli, niim1)er of •••••• .175 

Boliolanhipa in • • •••••••■• 176 

■eleotionfor • 177 

foesin. • 178 

alio iee Training* 

Note-books, UaBtem' ^ 



Objeot-lenona, apparently omitted from Rual eurrioalvm •••••• 86 

inAgrioaltore • < 127 

Optional fnbjeota in rural Bohoola • . • App. ▲ (4), (15) 



P 

Potwori^ position on SokoolCknnmittee • • • • 7 

inetmotional daties of 20 

papers of, general dosoription of .20 

detailed „ , 100—102 

examples of App. A (6). (7) 

method of teaching • 103 

when dispensed with 181 

teaching of , disapproTod 251 

maps of 106 

p«j, of masters 11»158,154 

of monitors 11, 1S6 

sjstem of distributing 57 

of Depnty Inepectors • • • • • 225 

Festaloasi, his methods employed 89 

Fhysioal instmotion, • 27«187 

enrrionlom of ..•••... App. A (16) 

Physiography, in middle classes • • ^ 200 

Poetry, how mnoh leamt in class III 18 

diffionlty of teaching . • . • 19 

method of teaching 97 

example of a lesson •.••••• 98 

Population of dentral Provinces, 289 

composition of . • . • . • • • 2 

density of • • • • 8* 

percentage under education 8 

percentage literate 66,247 

attitude of, towards education • . 88,61,71,75 

Practising Schoolf in Normal Elchools 108 

criticism of 209 

in training classes •••••••••• 201 

Primary Examination, 180—182 

Bubiectsof App. A (15) 

criticism upon • 185 

oertiflcates « • ^24 

Private schools 67*70 

I 
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Paru. 

PrixeB, 29,188 

for athletics ••••••«•••••• UH 

Promotion from oUbb to class .SO 

criticism npon method 135 

ProTincial contributions to District Fonds • • • •59^64 

Beyenae ••••••52 

PnnishmentB •••••••186 

R 

Bange of inspection, Depaty Inspectors' S84 

Beading, metiiod of teaching • 90^108 

in nmson • . • • • 91, 92 

example of a lesson ••••••••••••96 

Begisteis, general description of •••••••••••86 

Ust of • • ^ 79 

Beligions instraction ..•••••••••• 78,245 

Bokir, general description of • • • • • 82 

detailed ,, „ •115 

examples of ••••••••••• App. A (8), (9) 

also see Acconnts. 
Bocnamc^, general description of • • • • . • • . • •18,82 

detailed „ „ • •115 

example of • App. A (8) 

Bnxal cnrricolnm, • • . • App. A. (4), (5) 

when and how framed 88,89 

Schools, proportion to other schools •••••..•• 8 

classes for whom intended • 4 

historyof 80-40 

popularity of . • • • • 88,61,75 

management of •••••••••• 41—50 

expenditore on •••«•••••• 51—60 

general fignres for 74,289 

idmof 248-846 

8 

Sanitation, lessons in text-boolcs • • «. • • •« • • •18,98,94 

SdholarshipB, awarded on result of Primarj Examination 180 

in Normal Schools, 176 

how awarded 177 

in the Normal Agriooltnial class . .••••••• 816 

School Boards 46 

Plan 120 

Science, Natural, in middle classes .200 

Bkikshaprabandht 110 

example from • • • • HI 

on discipline • 186 

Spelling 104,106 

Spencer, Herbert •• ••245 

Subscriptions, to roral schools, amounts of t^. 54 

for athletic competitions • • • • , 141 

^llabns of studies in rural schools •••••••••• 81 

t 
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TabUsof ltaltiplioation,iiiol«asn • « « 17 

method of ieaohinff ••••••..• lit 

in natiTe ■yvtem • • .107 

ToMkKarf, their dntids regftrding Bohooli • 48 

Teaohera' Oertifioate, see Oertifioate. 

Temple, Sir B. 85 

Text-boolcB, required in nual Mboole, • . . • • M 

foreUuMl • • 91 

forolaMn 17 

forolaMlU 18,98 

fordauIV 19 

oontentsof 98 

for middle olaeies 900 

produetionof • • . • 88 

Thompson^Hr. O. . • 86, 72 

Time-tabl^ for nual iDhooli, diftenlty of framing • • • . . • 18,81—86 

• specimene of • • . . . . App. A (11)^14 

.for the Training InBtitution* Primary olaeMf «... App. B (2), (8) 

for the Normal Aip^ioaltnzal olaae .••••• App. (5) 

Town"8ohoola 197 

Trained Certiiioatea, 178 

examination for •«••••.... 905 

proportion of niMters holding • 168^907 

Training of teaohers, when initiated 85 

onrrienlnm for 189, App. B (I) 

ooatof 907 

8yitemof,oritioi8ed 908,909 

Agriooltnxal, eee Agzionltaral BdhodL 

olaMee, nnmber of ... • • 175 

. deeoriptionof 196-905 

fees in, not leried • • • 178,904 

examination ••••••••.••905 

nnpopolaritj of •••••••••• 180 

enoonragement of •••••••••• 904 

Inititation, 17M8a-195 

bnUding •••••• 181 

- stall 189 

fees, not leried •••••••••• 178 

Primsiy grade elsssos, 

ageofpapils ••••••••• 185 

seleotion of pnpihi ••••••• 177 * 

oorrionlnm ••••••• 189, App. B (1) 

time^ble App. B (9), (8) 

examination • • • • 905 

nnmbers passed from • 194 



U 

Unaided sohool • •••64b ^-^ 

Uniforms ••••.•140 

nitary method ••••107 
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Paim. 
V 

Vecetobles, in gard«iit M6 

Veninz Boboola M 



W 

Writing, method of teaohing 104—106 

fttnaaidattoiiMd * 106 



a L a P. O^Nob tt89 D. 0. B^18-a-M.«>2e000.-a W. 
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